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TWO REMARKABLE OFFERS | 


made simply and solely to introduce the latest Oatine Preparations ’ 


POWDER LEAVES AND TOILET SOAP 
s WHICH WILL YOU ACCEPT? 


nets SFOS eae ene 


. » In order to introduce the So convinced are the Pro- 
h- OFFER _ OATINE POWDER LBAVES, prietors of OATINE TOILET 
the usefulness of which are SOAP that a test will ensure 
fully explained below, the Pro- its universal adoption, they 


prietors will send, ABSOLUTELY - have decided, for a limited period, 
FREE, one of these delightful 6d. to distribute ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Powder - Leaf Booklets, exactly as a tablet of this delightful Soap to all 
illustrated, to all who send for one of the sending for the Special Sample Outfit, 
Oatine Shampoo Powéers, the price of an illustration. of which appears bélow. 
which is 2d., and send a further 1d, stamp The Outfit contains a trial size of each of 
for postage. This free distribution is being the following seven Oatine Preparations, and 
made solely to advertise this delightful toilet is sent for 3d. in stamps to pay the cost of postage 
requisite. It will be seen that the Book of and packing: Oatine Cream, Balm, Face Powder, 
Powder Leaves is given quite FREE, also a so-page Talcum Powder, Tooth Powder, Shampoo Powder, 
book on the care of the complexion; the stamps -| and Shaving Powder, Send to-day for this Outfit 
only pay for the postage and cost of the Shampoo — which will be dispatched by return of post, together 
Powder. tA with a full-size 3d. Tablet of Oatine Soap. 


Oatine Powder — Oatine Soap contains 
are put up in a dainty boov’e the healing and cleansing pro- 
contain 0 a mort ae perties of the oat, which is the 
to a ladies, as, ‘being small and base from which all the 


neatly packed, they are easily Oatine Toilet Prepa- 
carried tthe purse or pocket, rations are made. 
and effectively displace the 
wder-puff. : . For centuries it has been 
All that is necessary 15 to Lor understood that oatmeal is 
out a leaf, rubbing it over the good for the skin, and Oatine 


face. The paper will then not 


only absorb and remove all Soap is manufactured not 


ociliness, pen arg and dust from the skin, but leave in their place a from husks only, but from the 

delicate deposit of powder, which is released so evenly that it is not pure healing essence of the 

apap Age Fd a niles to aus is che Leeson’ eae finest Oats, and this base, with the addition of other fine ingredients, 
are man ured wi ; ; ag : 

besides being antiseptic and free from harmful ingredients, they are renders it positively the finest toilet soap made. 

sapere to ali others, as the Powder does not blow out whenever the boo It has no equal for healing and cleansing and has a nice, soft, creamy 

is handled. They are supplied in three tints, viz.: Blanche, Naturelle 0 eq : ng ao F : : f 

and Rachel, and being de delicately perfumed, they can be used as A lather, which leaves the skin soft and velvety. It is not expensive, as it 

sachet for scenting gloves, Landkerchiefs, etc. lasts far longer than ordinary toilet soaps. 
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FILL UP THIS COUPON NOW. 


NOT E.— If desired, both offers may be 
accepted, when state— To the Oatine Co. GouEenM: 
“| desire to accept offers Nos. 1 & 2, and I desire to accept your offer No....... and enclose 3d. in 
“ enclose 6d. in stamps.” stamps as epecified. Please dispatch parcel by return. 
NAMB.........:000000 cae aeecuve vacewevendonidadeamndanaginnnnnsd litres tiNe* 
| Post applications without delay to THE OATINE aa 
O., 189 OATINE BUILDINGS, LONDON, S.E. ADDRESS. ......csceeeeereeeeneee serssaoun ones gavennna endl esiasaaatenoarcenedlt 
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‘MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. _periing of 2 words er part the: 
Every Advertisement must be prepaid. . AM, commutications should be address. 
the Advertisement Manager, ‘‘ Pearson's “Weekly,” 17 Henrietfa Street, London.) 


GALAXY BARGAI N BALE Advertigemnen saan be.received by Tuesday morning for the following’ Week's is: 


*- CONTAINING 
bs } TER iene GUIDE 


em 12 nc aicera: = beenid 


21/- 


Offered Relow Wholesale Prices. ibitwade Uma #2 
MONEY RETURNED IN’ FULL IF. WRITING, — Moves, sry woes, 


FULLY SATISFIED. eter as 4-5 : 2. t 
Testimonial. a einem oon anda tis f 
Palmerstown, ‘Meradfen, Trt we Ppecial 


Lady Maria Poneonby received the %1J- Pe quite 
safe Festerdoy with mang thanks, Theyre very gq0d 


toi 
“Zax wpeieengehs am, Bot 


, Cres ‘Supply Co, E 
monte ‘ 


SVE 2e, ES: 
ABTROLOGY.—¥ Your future pene. 1 Saree 


Partner ple, oe ge term oD, "W.0. 7 veer 9a. 

Speen eaten WOE a Lanted etecee™ pabisasacmadan 

ete. Sen e, We , stam envelo| 

Madame Ma ion, 4 Eebertson A Avenne, Edinburg! Gaprian’s P tf anges sSecmtas : 
5 Leal 


Git ARZIFIOIAL THRTE BOTORE! rae aoe 
mde, Ngeera, Hrowring, Actua) Manuiectorers, | foric Fa ede, dtalomay,teodon. _““* 
<i ; (48 PER WEEK oc: ig pres 
2 ~~ Quality Cream Blankets.. soft, warm, a ‘eoratoetible, BABY acres  aireot from factory Cath vers Brestient ngPpapeaailes or 
2in, by 72in., beautifully whipped with crimson.’ - pa mena Tr 4 Be Wonderta va es teen 
2 Homespun ‘Heather-Coloured Blankets, 2 most durable -and reer wea for Toor oO. mew cal, oat : 
useful blanket, size 50in. by 70in., bordered. ———— 
2 Yorkshire Combed White Twilled Blankets, thick, warm, soft, 
and comfortable, well-finished and edged, size 51in. by 70in. 

2 Large Coloured Shetland Biankets, very durable quality,.soft, CNARIOOOBER.—trery man sate oe dea ean ee “RAMDWAITING 1 reve as 
warm, and comfortable, full size, 45in. by 65in. Vericosele and its” accompany ing. debility tind Perper end stamp Fought by Post — 1: 


2 Warm Woollen Blankets, soft Twill make, splendid durable quality ' deseribing its succces‘ul treatment and cure by the - 


size 82in. by 54in., weight nenled, post 
“6lb. Very warm. FREE : . wee 
2Cream Coloured ; sae MASTER Obesity Cariuies surpass all ofher 


partic 
School tDept-6) é 


arn from the Makers. Sens ! . 
t issued 


ennpayne, CURED.-— =Paens famous . lorge't ee ae 


‘estimunials.—H, Stevens (Box 2) ss 5 
egos, oa ee actimopin. ae ee ns, etc. werite 
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Warm, Fine Quality Z oe : remedies.— Master Woodstock Bt. i 
Crib Blankets, soft SySses pire — ih 3 = ols 
Sa » ASTROLOGY,.— Events, Chan Fortunate yf 
as velvet, wash well, and | “3 Ss : | Marrimonge a4 sie 
beautiful finish, full size. date, 1B 5.—Prot. i 
12 WHITE BEDROOM TOWELS GIVEN WYtH EACH PARCE! ‘oad, Cardift 
Lllustrated Bargain Oatalognes 0: ts, Hearthrags, te, Tivie zr tigen, Bed- 
steads, Overmantols, Curtains, je, Blanketr Ben Post when writing, yoa mention - REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM DRUNKENNES § 
Pearson's Weekly, M 
{setted)s absolutely pure; no Preservatives 
(Dept. P.W.), Mnfs. efeaclous cubstitute for cod liver ese; 
F. HODGSON & SONS Importers & ‘vomnsis WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS thraluablefor children and invalids. 4ib., 1/6, Lb., 2/8; CURE ee cute rife . d 
2ib.,4/6,.free; supplied constantly to the Counteases Guitdheat ead privotely, . Hi 
Cadogan, Pembroke, Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford, Chemical Co., 504: Building , Burming i 
Lichfield, &c., by 
“Mrs. Conyers, Brideatowe,8.0.,Devonshire | white the clock ticks your headache wil vants! 
. minutes you will be gaaantes mer 
only eace] h S eaicsee tnat ay oures 
Dr. Andree W Wilson says: “ Hove examined thek- kh 
fand found them to contain rye lle ad 


KAPUTINE 


Bo te (‘eee ety SE) 18° Is. 


‘CAPSICUM VASELINE’ CIGARETTE PTT Ta a ee 


5 ; system. Invaluable 
The Modern substitute for Mustard and other plasters. . PILLS = all disorders oe es ie for 
ost JTree. 


Will not blister the most delicate skin. | 


It has all the healing qualities of the old- fashioned mustard plaster, without its BEST and PUREST 2/8, and 4/6 per onnnane. Mention this :p: 

@isagreeable features. It is the safest, simplest, and best remedy for all pains and A EST . Bole 

colds in the chest, threat, and lungs, stomach cramps, chilblains, and all rheumatic, LARGEST SALE IN C' BRITAIN and 3: 
uy. lor 


| meuralgic and gouty complaints, 


Put up only in Collapsible Tubes, 1s. 


‘VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC 


The World's Best Preparation for the Hair. 


Ordinary washing and heeiciags are not effective for preventing germs attacking ( the 
bair—those germs which destroy the rcots and prevent growth. ‘The hair can be 
kept perfectly chan and the roots heaithy, by using every day a little “ Vaseline” 
Hair Tonic. No neéd for vigorous rubbing or to use large quantities. It will restore 
and preserve the strength of the bair. 


Price 1s., 2s, and 3s. per bottle. 


If not cbhtainable locally, esther of the above willbe sen! post free on eee 
of P.O. or stamps. 


A FINE FOOD FOR THE | 
EARLY RISER. | 


The long foodless hours in some trades need to be specially «> 
sidered, and their bad effects guarded against. This is particu! 
true of those who rise early and perhaps have a journey to make ; 
their work. 

The hurried breakfast of the early worker is often the source : 
serious ill-health. The human body must have sufficient food—lack | 
nourishment lowers the vitality and lays one open to the attack of diseat: 

The bulk of the food taken is not of great: consequence ; what matt: 
is the amount of real nourishment contained therein. Those who dri: 
the great food-beverage, Vi-Cocoa, have the full benefit of the m- 
wonderful restorative in the world. Because of the ingredients wl 
it contains, the stimulating and nourishing effects of Vi-Cocoa arc { 
for hours, and leave no reaction behind. 

Try a sixpenny packet—test for yourself the great strength- giv 
powers of Vi-Cocoa. Do not ask your grocer for ‘cocoa””—ask |: 


—it makes all the difference. 
Every grocer sells Vi-Cocoa in 6d. packets and 94. and 1/6 tins. 


FREE.—A descriptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of all the invaluable 
“Vaseline” Hcme remedier, will be sent post free on application. 


The Word “‘ VASELINE” is the Registered Trade Mark of the 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 


| 42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON. E.C. 


STATE OF POLL. 
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90 IT NOW 75,02\ 


WAIT TILL MARTIN) 62628 
COMES. 
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No. 1075. 


TRANSMISSION AT 
Boox Rates. 


WHEN SUBJECTS LIBEL KINGS. 


Peoria who went out of their way to libel their 
Sovereign in days gone by did not usually get off 
so lightly as did the defendant in a recent notorious 


case. 

For instance, Leigh Hunt, tho famous essayist 
and poet, was sent to prison for two years—exactly 
twice the length of Mylius’s term—for calling 
George IV. ‘a fat Adonis of fifty.” And George 
was not even King at the time, only Regent. 

Going back further still we find John Stubbs, a 
stndent. of Lincoln’s Inn, arrested for libelling 
Queen Elizabeth. He was sentenced to have his 
right hand cut off, and the barbarous punishment 
was inflicted in public in the market-place at West- 
minster by driving a cleaver through the wrist 
with 2 mallet. The moment Stubbs lost his right 
jand he waved his cap with his left, crying, “ Long 
live the Queen.” 

‘Phen there was that unhappy Walter Walker, 
yrocer, at the sign of the Crown, who said he would 
make his son heir to the crown. When Edward IV. 
was told of this merry jest, he ordered Walker to 
be arrested and put to death for treason. 

Almost as hard was the fate of the Buckingham- 
shire churl who, drinking one day in o village ale- 
house, spoke , disrespectfully of Henry VIII. 
* King Hal,” he hiecoughed, “is no true king. 
Would 1 had his crown here, that I might play 
footbal) with it.” 

"Phe libeller was hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
and pieces of his body were distributed as a warning 
amongst the market towns of the county. 


Aer I. : “ Brown's cook left.” 
‘Act 11: ‘Mrs. Brown did the cooking.” 
- ‘Act HE: “The cooking did Mr. Brown.” 


DON'T CHEAT THE G.P.O. 


WHATEVER you do, don’t attempt to swindle the 
British Post Office. Thero is no Government 
department which looks after its own rights more 
jealouely or exacts heavier ponalty from those 
who defraud it. 

For instance, a postal detective found out that 
a man staying at Maidstono had received a paper 
by post, had placed another newspaper in the same 
wrapper, an redirected it to himself at Wisbech 
without affixing o fresh stamp. The G.P.O. 
prosecuted, and the offender was fined £10 and costs. 

A weck or two ago, the authorities laid their 
hands upon another offender who had used a 
penny stamp which had yous passed through 
the post. He had to pay £50 beforo justice was 
satisfied. 

Vet even he got off more lightly than a certain 
City clerk who was tried at the Old Bailey in April 
last for cutting up cancellod postage-stamps and 
piecing tho unmarked portions together so as to 
form apparently unused stamps. No fino would 
satisfy tho outraged G.P.O. He was sent to prison 
for threo months. 

Any offence against the Revenue authorities is 
sure to be expensive. Not long ago ® well-known 
Kent landowner had to pay £25 fine because ho 
had forgotten to tvke out gun-licence. 

The smuggler forfeits his goods and pays three 
times the duty. That is the minimum penalty. 
If three peoplo assemble together to run goods an 
atditional fine of £500 mey be exacted. 

Two aliens who wero recently caught smuggling 
a quantity of saccharin had to ar 4 £2,370. 

Even 60, we are better off than they aro in 
Franco, where, last summer, an English gentleman 
staying near Etretat was fined 25 francs for taking 
a bucket of wator out of the sea; or in Belgium, 
where another Englishman, offended at the rudeness 
of a policeman, requosted his number, and for his 
curiosity was arrested and fined 100 francs (£4). 


Halfeguineas, 
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One Penny. 


THE STORY OF MARTIN. 


How He Called on the Editor, Unfolded His Great Scheme, and then Mysteriously D'sappeare3 

No doubt my readers have been curious to know the meaning of the phrase, “ Shall we do it 
now or wait tili Martin comes?” which has appeared in P.W. during the past few weeks. 

Althouch I am not yet {ree to tell you all L know about the mystery, 1 feel justified in saying 
this much : : 

Mr. Martin—whom TI had never before seen in’ my life—called upon me about Nevember with 
what he claimed to be a szheme for benefiting the readers of Pearson's. So faras I can remember 
his words were : 

“T hold in my hand, Mr. Editor, a sealed packet which contains particulars of a novel method of 
distributing money amongst your readers. It also contains in bank notes the money itself. I don’t 
want to carry all this cash about 
with me, so I place it in your 
hands and ask you to. keep it in 

our safe. I am going away now, 
but I will come back on my birth- 
day on April Ist and will then open 
the packet in your presence. 
Should you decide to wait for me, 
you will be at liberty to declinc 
to accept my offer, but if you open 
the envelope before I come back, it 
must be only on the understanding 
that you STRICTLY CARRY OUT THE 
CONDITIONS WHIVH YOU WILL "IND 
Ixstng. Do you agree ?” 

It seemed a sporting offer, so I 
agreed. 

With that he placed on my 
desk the sealed packet—of which 
I reproduce a sketch herewith— 
and disappeared from the room. 

After thinking the matter over for some time I decided to invite you, my readers, to decide 
whether I should do it now or wait till Aprillst, So far, the majority—possibly for the fun of the thing— 
have voted in favour of waiting till Martin comes. Tho remedy lies in your hands. Record your 
vote on the ballot paper which appears on page 508. 

On two occasions recently I have got into touch with him, but cach time he has disappeared sud- 
denly. I myself am very curious to discover what is inside that envelope, but in honour bound T cannot 
break the seal until 1 have my readers’ permission to do 89. Directly the votes in favour of 
“doing it now” exceed those of “ waiting for Martin,’ the whole mystery will be golved, 

Martin Ballot paper will be found on page $03. Please register your vote. 
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The back of Martin's mysterious package. 


THAT BOY AGAIN.— 
Mr. Crtyman: “ Did you tell that fellow I had 
gone to Australia ?”’ 
Office Boy : “ Yes, sir, I told him you started this 
morning.” Paris to carry radium to and fro between the 
Mr. Cityman: “Good! What did he say ?” laboratories where it is manufactured and stored, 
Office Boy: ‘‘ Ho wanted to know when you'd | and the hospitals, and the consulting-rooms of the 
be back, and I told him not till after lunch.” physicians who use it. 
They receive good wages, £8 and £10 a month, 
and the risks attendant upon handling the mys- 
THE BEST MILK.GIVER. {orious mineral, and carrying it constantly about 
A Scortisit farmer one day called to a farm lad: | with them, are considerable. They have to bo 
“Here, Tam, gang roon and gie the coos a cabbage | yory careful, and take elaborate precautions, other- 
cach, but min’ ye gle the biggest to the coo that gies | wise they are liable to be burned by the radium 
the maist milk. a. Tua ; | omanations, and such burns develop very quickly 
The boy departed to do his hidding. and on his | into nasty, spreading ulcers, which are exceedingly 
| 


RADIUM ERRAND GIRLS. 


A SPECIAL corps of girls is being organised in 


return the farmer asked him if he had done as he | qifficult to heal. 

was toll. : ed pe, |. Each tiny speck of radium—worth many 
“Ayo, maister, replied the lad. I gicd ‘cm | jyundreds of pounds—is inclosed in a sealed glass 

a’ a cabbage each, and hung the biggest on the | tube, from which the air has previously been 

pump handle ! ' oxtracted, and this again is placed in a small leaden 

; box before being handed to a messenger for convey- 
ance anywhere. 


—=+>— 


FOR PA’S SAKE. _ 

Tip young man was leaning on the garden-gate The girls wear gloves lined inside with lead 
chatting with the object of his afiections when the | shecting, and their waistbelt, inside which is 
latter said hesitatingly : | fastened the thin flat_ box containing the tube of 

“T am going to ask a areat favour of you.” radium, is also lead-lined. 

“Tt is already granted,” he answered devoicdly. | The reason for this is that it has ben found that 

“A very great favour,” she repeated, as if ; the tiny particles which are constantly being given 
doubtful of the propricty of stating it. ‘ You're | off by the mineral—its emanations—-will not casilv 
gure that you won't think it forward of me?” penetrate lead, although they readily pass through 

“Never” he answered.“ Nothing you asked ; glass and most other metals, 
could he too great a trial. Only tell me what I can Still, even after taking every precaution, the 
do for you.” | fact remains that en ‘rand girl, while actually 

“Well,” she replied. with evident reluctance, | conveying radium, is cofttinually being bombarded 
“would you mind not leaning on that gate ? | by its emanations, the particles travelling of & 
Father painted it this afternoon, and he will be ; rate of several thousand miles a second. S9, 
awfully provoked if he has to do it all over again.” | perhaps, after all, she is not over-paid. 


Pen-Knives, Scissors, Match-boxes, Pencil-cases, and Safety-razore offered in this week’s foollines. 
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Coronali@h 


Premature. 

THERE was much less wrangling this time at the 
Court of Coronation Claims because, of course, 
most of the claims were thoroughly sifted before 
the late King Edward’s Coronation. 

One member of the Court, the Duke of Norfolk, 
made an amusing blunder. He arrayed himself 
one day in his full-dress uniform as Earl Marshal, 
surmounted by the Order of the Garter and all the 
other paraphernalia of a State occasion, and capped 
the lot with his cocked hat. Then to the vast 
admiration of numerous passers-by. he sallied forth 
from his house, got into his car, and motored down 
to attend the meeting ‘of the Court. 

When he arrived he suddenly discovered he had 
mistaken the date, and that he was just ten days 
too early ! 

Puppies’ Tails and a Text. 

Ove of the claims allowed was that of the Bishop 
of Durham, who will, therefore, support his Majesty 
and have certain other privileges. 

The Bishop is very fond of dumb animals, and 
he tells a story of a little lesson on kindness to 
animals he gave to a Sunday School class. 

“Now, tell me,” the Bishop asked one small 
child, ‘‘ why is it wrong to cut off dogs’ tails?” 

To which the damsel replied: ‘“‘ Because of the 
text in the Bible.” 

The Bishop was rather puzzled because he had 
mentioned no particular text so far. 

‘** What text, my dear ?” 

She thought hard for a second ; then she told him : 
‘““What God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder !” 


The Amateur Gardener. 

ANOTHER successful claimant is Earl Carrington, 
who claimed to perform the duties of Lord Great 
Chamberlain of England, ‘and have all profits 
and fees belonging thereto, including forty ells of 
crimson velvet.” 

Lord Carrington is keenly interested in all 
questions connected with the land—agriculture, 
gardening, and so on; and he once told a story 
of an ambitious young wife who decided to take 
up ening. 

en her husband was starting for business one 
morning she handed him a lengthy list of seeds 
which she wanted him to bring home. He glanced 
down the list. 

“* But don’t you want any flowers to bloom this 
summer ?’’ he asked. 

“ Yes, of course,” his wife answered. 

‘* Well, those you’ve put down here won't bloom 
till next summer.” 

“Oh, that’s all right!’ she explained. “I 
made up the list from a last year’s catalogue.” 


The Reason Why. 

NEARLY all the claimants wanted “ fees" or 
“allowances,” and the Duke of Argyll, King 
George’s uncle by marriage, was no exception. 
“To have fees,” is in the list of his claims. 

Some time ago the Duke happened to meet a 
little boy Wearing spectacles. 

** How is it, my boy,” the Duke asked pleasantly, 
“*that you wear spectacles while I, an old man, 
do not havo to wear them ?” 

“Cause I squint! ’’ was the abrupt reply. 


Shutting Ot the Bishop. 

A Goon story is being told about the Bishop of 
Birmingham. 

The vicar of a certain parish church was taking 
service at a neighbouring church while his wife was 
busily engaged at housework at home. During the 
morning the vicarage bell rang, and the servant, 
having answcied the door, announced to her 
mistress that Mr. Bishop desired to see the vicar. 
The girl, a rough country damsel, explained that 
she had told “the gent” that her master was 
not at home and had asked him to leave a 
message. 

The reply of “ Mr. Bishop” was that he desired 
to see the clergyman’s wife, to whom he could say 
what he desired. Naturally, the lady consider? | 
herself unfit to receive visitors in the middle ot h» 
household duties, and sent back word to the caller 
that the vicar 'eing away, he must either leave a 
messaye 4 


Why is a Censusstaker lite a FEARSCN’S WEEKLY pens-Knife ? 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


“Mr. Bishop,” however, was insistent. He 
must see the vicar’s wife, and would wait until she 
could receive him. In‘high dudgeon at such an 
interruption of her work, and annoyed at the 
persistency of the visitor, the lady hurried upstairs, 
made herself presentable, and then went to the door 
to interview the gentleman. 

There, calmly cooling his toes on the doormat, 
after having the door twice slammed in his face, 
was the Lord Bishop of the diocese. 

The lady stood aghast when she recognised her 
august cailer, and with a muttered “I am very 
sorry, my lord!” asked the worthy divine into 
her husband's study, where, by his characteristic 
geniality the Bishop not only soon put the lady at 
her ease, but laughed heartily at the servant's 
amusing blunder. 

When subsequently the girl was called to task 
concerning her lack of discernment she satisfied 
herself with the remark : 

“‘ Well, he said he was Bishop, and as he had got 
funny trousers on, I didn’t think he could be anybody 
worth troubling about!” 


Not at this Address. 

Tuis did not happen at P.W. office. 

On a certain weekly paper the lady journalist 
who conducted a page devoted to feminine interests 
was called away suddenly, and had to leave before 
she had properly explained the “ hang” of things 
to the man who was to do her work for the time 
being. 

He soon distinguished himself. 

A correspondent wrote in to ask how grease 
could be removed from soup. The new man read 
the letter hurriedly, noticed that it was something 
about the removal of grease, looked up his reference 
book, and scribbled a reply. 

This is what the correspondent was advised to 
do : “ Soak a soft cloth in petrol and rub gently till 
the grease is eradicated.” 


Echo Answered. 
In his recent book of reminiscences, Mr. Seymour 
Hicks remarked that Mr. Justice Darling—who 
resided over the sensational West slander suit— 
is his favourite judge, and he admits that he is a 

frequent visitor to the Law Courts. 
The first sentence he heard Mr. Justice Darling 
was one of six months, but, owing to a curious 
echo, Mr. Hicks says the walls kept repeating : 
“ Six—months—six—months.” 
The prisoner at the bar was removed exclaiming. 
in tones of frantic expostulation: ‘‘ Eighteen 

months, my lord, for that! Good ’eavens!” 


To the Point. 
. Tatarma of the law courts: At a dinner given 
recently in his honour, some excellent stories wore 
told of the wit of a leading member of the Paris 
Bar. 


One day, in a rather dry case, the judge and the 
two assistant judges fell asleep during counsel's 
speech. Rather annoyed at this, he banged on the 
table suddenly, and as the three judges 
back to consciousness, he went on calmly: “ As I 
told you yesterday at about this time——” 

For a second or two, before laughter broke out in 
the court, the judges stared at each other, wonder- 
ing whether they had really been asleep for twenty- 
four hours ! 

The cream of his witticisms, however, was his 
reply to an impatieat judge who asked him to cut 
short his speech for the defence. Counsel bowed 
grayely, and pointed first to himself, then to the 
judge, and then to the prisoncr. 

“Me right. You kind judge. He innocent.” 
Then he sat down. 

He won his case ! 


Professional Instinct 

Tux production of Romeo and Juliet in Paris the 
other day recalls an incident connected with a 
more rough-and-ready performance in a Wild 
Western township. 

Romeo had taken the poison, and Juliet was 
ftaggering about the stage, wailing and wringing 
her hands. 

“ Oh, crucl poison! ’’ she cried. 

Kneeli distractedly beside her lover, she 
raised his head and kissed his lips. 

The local doctor’s assistant, carried away in his 
»xcitement, sprang wildly to his feet, and struggled 
towards an exit, shouting: ‘“ Thet’s right, Juliet; 
you keep his head up and I’ll fetch the stomach 
pump!’ 


go mag ee a naan we mee pe Dll cpl nenty 
a end - ‘ 


-my boy, why, ’m——’ 
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uain! Questions 


The Editor will give 2s. 6d. each avces fev 1 
best para: h accepted for this coluinn. - Ore 
the famous P.W. penknives will be awarded for any ut 
paragraph used. If there is more than one sens « 
paragraph used the pen‘nife will be awarded to 
the reader whose contribution was received first. “"S5Q 
DO YOU KNOW? 

Wny is the Odd Corner Editor like a dange re. 
hooligan ? 

Solution below. 

VERY STRANGE, 
’'Trs strange, but true, that when night falls 
It doesn’t break at all, 
But stranger still when daylight breaks 
It’s never known to fall. 
THAT OFFICE-BOY AGAIN! 

“ Sr,” remarked the P.W. goeeng! | to the Gidd 
Corner Editor, “it’s a strange thing that in Yor!.. 
shire they can’t hang a man with a wooden ru 

‘Nonsense, Chortles, you must be mistake. 
> 

““Tt’s a fact, sir. They can’t hang a man wiih 
a wooden leg ; they have to use a rope.” 


MISSING WORDS. 
THE three missing words in the following verse 
are composed of the same seven letters : 
When good men fail the grins, 
When one he swears, 
And tries to set his former sins 
Against his prayers. 
Solution below. 


A KNOTTY PROBLEM. 

THERE was once a monastery of which it w.: 
boasted that no inmate had ever told a lic. As + 
matter of fact, no one connected with it ever ha! 
told a lie. 

One day, however, a monk rushed in on |i: 
assombled brothers and cried : 

“At last a lie has been told within thi: 
monastery !”” , 

Was the monk telling a lie when he made thi: 
statement, as till he started speaking no lie i 
ever been told ? - 

Solution below. 


CHASING THE SHADOW. 

Draw a circle on a sheet of notepaper priests a 

in in an upright position in the centre, as shown 
fn the illustra. sie 
tion. Can you 
now cause the 
shadow cast 
by the pin to 
move round 
the circle 
without alter- de eer, 
ing the position of the paper or pin, or moving 1::¢ 
table on whith it is placed ? . 

If you can’t do it, look at the solution below. 


HE OUGHT TO BE PUN-ISHED. 

“T want some consecrated lye,” said the man 
in the shop. 

“Concentrated, you mean?” 

“Yes, that’s the stuff I camphor. 
it sulphur ? (sell for).” 

‘A shilling a can.” 

“ Then you can give me a can.” 

Said the chemist: ‘‘ I’ve never cinnamon (sccn 
& man) so witty as you.” 

“ T ammonia (only a) novice,” said the customer, 
“though I’ve soda (sold a) good ng pun. 
However, I don’t care a copperas far as I’m con- 
cerned. I never myrrh-myrrh (murmur), but drive 
caraway (care away).” 


What docs 


Solutions. 


DO YOU KNOW? . 
Tne “ Odd Corner’ Editor is like a dangerous hootixa 
because if you puzzle him he’s likely to answer you wit! 1 


knife ! P 
MISSING WORDS. 

SERPENT, Repents, Present. 

A KNOTTY PROBLEM. 

THE only tatisfactory solution is to suppose that the 
monk was telling a lie when he.commen épeaking, but 
was telling the tia h before he had tinished. 

CHASING THE SHADOW. 

STR @ match and move the flame rouad the head of 
the pin in a circular direction, when the shadow wi! 
revolve in a very fasc:nating manner. 


Lt 
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No. 11.-A NIGHT WITH THE FATHERLAND. 
By Mr. P. DOUBLEYOU. 


SoMETIMES, On & Sunday night, whon the wander 
spit seizes me, and I long to shake the English 
dust from my feot and go abroad for a time, I 
stroll along to a foreign club in the vicinity of 


Fitzroy Square. am tho only Englishman 
present. It is the haunt of Gormans—the young, 


the old, and the middle-aged. 

There, in London’s heart, in the middle of the 
capital of the British Kmpire, within fifteen 
minutes’ walk of tho British House of Commons, 
I sit with a stranger's focling, with that curious 
sense of insecurity that comes to the average 
traveller in a land thousands of milcs from his 
own. 

Stout, heavy-faced old settlers thunder out 
“ Hochs”? near a garlanded bust of the Kaiser 
as they raise their lager beer jugs and applaud Wag- 
nerian music. Tho motherly friu sips light wino 
munches a liver sausage sandwich; young Fritz, 
a haindrosser from the Black Forest, pounds his way 
across the room to a demure friulein with corn- 
coloured hair and big grey cycs, to suggest a plate 
of sauorkraut and black bread ; and a waiter, whoso 
home address is ‘‘ somothing-strasse, Berlin,” 
shakes his head as I give my ordor, and says: 
“Kenglecsh me not speak.” 


WHEN LONDON SLEEPS. 

About the time when you true-born Britons aro 
retiring to bed, tho club wakes up—that is to say, 
the chairs and little tables are pushed near tho 
wall so a3 to give spaco to the dancers. With the 
first stroke of midnight comes tho first bar of the 
opening waltz, and dancing is kept up for hours. 
It is a sight which ought to bo scen by all who scoff 
at “this talk,’ as they put it, of a probablo in- 
vasion. The Germans aro not coming ; they are 
here, a sufficient number, at any rate, to prove of 
very material assistance to their invading 
compatriots. 

Whcero the club is situated is one of the most 

congosted districts in all London, and nearly all 
the residents are German—waiters, tailors, bakers, 
hairdressers, and servants, nurses and governcsses, 
living cheaply until they find berths. 
- Tho German languago is over ovcry shop-door 
and window. German faccs stand out white and 
cager in tho darkness of the gloomy doorways. 
There aro German cafés innumerable—all crowded ; 
there are Gorman lodging-houses in dozens—all 
packed. 

The preacher at the street corner here addresses 
his hearers in the German language, and tho little 
ring of Christian workers sing the hymn in tho same 
tongue. If you look outside a newsagent’s shop 
fos the contents bill of the Dairy Express, you 
find Lonponer ZEITUNG staring at you. It is 
one of the two German nowspapers published in 
London. If you inquire your way of a sottlor who 
is ill-informed as to the district, he shakes his head, 
and gays: ‘ Nein,” which moans “ No.” The next 
man you meet, should ho know the place you are 
secking, will not say “ Yes,” but “ Yah.” 


SPIES—NOT JOLLY GOOD SORTS. 

Jermans—Germans everywhere. They are all 
well-dressed, and most of them are in work. If 
they can’t get a place where wages arc paid the 
offer their services for board and lodging wit! 
an opportunity to learn the English language. 

And Englishmen are only too willing to find them 
employment. We welcome them. We marvel at 
their quickness in picking up our vowels and our 
verbs, and we feol flattered at their intense interest 
in the geography of our country. You can hear 
Vendcners describing these young Germans as 
* jolly good sorts !”—young men of manners and 
culture, whose politeness is 2 pattorn to be copied— 
whose enthusiasm about England and the English 
is conclusive proof of thoir friendliness towards | 
us, 

And all the timo most of them are spics—spies 
with a capital §. They are more dangerous than 
Anarchists. They have a stavo manner and soft 
speoch. Unlike the revolutionary, they do not 
{roan at you; they smile at you. Instead of pistols 


I will give twenty fencilecases for the best solutions. Mark 


| And then I have gone down to the docks to soo the 
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How the Marriageable Girl may find a Husband 
and a Home. 

By THOMAS HOWELL, General Immigration 

Agent for the Canadian Northern Railway System. 


they carry notebooks, and when they pick up a 
pioce of information which they think will bo of use 
to their Fatherland, they scll it to a secret agent 
from Berlin who spends his time in this country 
finding out tho latest for tho benctit of his 
Government. 

During my wanderings in the German quarter I 
met a young man from Frankfort. Ho was tho 
essenco of amiablity, and { spent many happy 
evenings with him as my guide through the quartor. 
Ono night I inquired, casually, what business he was 
engaged in. His reply was evasive, and I Ict the 
subject drop. He was missing from his usual 
haunt a few nights later, and I have not seen him 
again. I have sinco had unquestionable proofs that 
he was a spy in the pay of the Kaiser. But he got 
nothing out of mo. 

It is the secret agent to whom tho penniless 
German waitor goes when ho is fresh from the 
Continent. Ho wants a job in a large hotel or 
restaurant, and lie knows he will have to pay for a 
placo because of the big tips that are given. The 
secret agcnt londs him the moncy on condition that 
he keeps his cars open whon the English diplomatist 
is dining with his friends. 

But it is useless to look for the spy ; you would 
never suspect him. It has taken me yoars to 
satisfy myself as to tho profession of evon two or 
three. Thoy are tho nicest and most genial fellows 
in tho German quartor, and thoy take the pre- 
caution not to livo in it. 

WHERE THE WINE FLOWS. 

Thoir Tondon homes are at Konsington and in 
tho south-western suburbs. I have socn them 
occasionally at tho London railway termini, 
extending a welcome to German officers in myfti. 


To choose 5,000 domestic servants for Canada 
fitted to be the wives of the farmers in the West is 
by no means an easy job, but I have set myself the 
task, and, with the help of my lady assistants, 
I mean to carry it tough 

Out in Canada there are no fewer than 30,000 
eligible bachelors—men of good character, steady 
and hardworking, who are at present leading lonely, 
incomplete lives, and who would be only too willing 
to marry could a suitablo woman be found, but 
unfortunately there are so few women there that 
not more than five per cent. of these men can marry 
unless they get wives from the old country. Hero 
in England, however, quile a different problem 
exists. 

Thero are over one million surplus women 
in the United Kingdom, and it is from these women 
that I propose to draw my 5,000. . 

True, the girl who is to make a real help-meet to 
the Canadian farmer must be domesticated, healthy, 
strong, and not afraid of work, but I feel sure that 
there are more than 5,000 women in England who 
will not hesitate to take up the great work of Empire 
building in the West. These are the women I wish 
to send out to Canada, women who will be prepared 
to turn their hands to anything which may be 
necessary, anxious to learn, and prepared to help 
the men to make a comfortable home 
both. 

During the summer months the Canadian farmer's 
wife is a very busy woman. Spring opens up in 
March, and by 5 a.m. every morning the men folks 
are up and out, milking the cows, grooming the 
horses, and watering the cattle. By 6 breakfast is 
ready, and after the meal the men return to the 
fields, ploughing and rolling the ground, and the 
housewife occupies herself tidying up the house, 
washing, baking bread and pies, making her butter, 
packing eggs. feeding the poultry, and preparing 
the dinner, which is served at 12.30. 

After dinner the men return again to their work 
in the field, and the farmer's wife may take her 
pony-trap into market or not as occasion requires. 
Supper is served at 6, and by 9 o'clock everyone has 
retired for the night. 

Such is the life of the woman who decides to 
become the wife of a Canadian farmer, healthy 
and bright, but by no means a lazy one. 

The holiday time in Canada is the winter, and 
often when the pickling and jam-making is finished 
the farmer can find time to run home on a fow 
weeks’ trip by the cheap excursions which are 
arranged at the close of each year, returning in 
time to prepare for the spring. 

I may say that I have already had several 
hundreds of possible applicants, but my chief aim is 
to find women who are eminently suited for the 
position which they will occupy. 

Whether a girl has money or not is of no conse- 
quence. Naturally, it is better that. she should pay 
her own passage (a matter of £8), and so start clear, 
but if unable to do this we are prepared to arrange 
to advance the moncy by way of loan, and allow 
her to repay it by a deduction of so much per month 
from her wages until it has been paid off. 

All the girls and women who go out under the 
care of the Canadian Northern Railway Company 
are included in personally conducted parties 
presided over by competent ladies who look after 
their charges, and sce to their comfort until they 
are fixed up in situations. 

Every woman who gocs out in the capacity of 
domestic servant will be guaranteed a situation. 
but girls who choose other occupat ions cannot Lave % 
position guaranteed, although the company will 
do its level best to effect introductions and assis 
them in every possible way. 

T have during the past seven years placed 50,000 
British people in situations in Canada. 1 am able 
to place 5,000 girls in situations as domestic scr- 
vants, whero they will have good prospects of 
becoming home makers in the future. Hundreds 
of the girls I have placed have married well. One 
married a man worth £10,000, another who went out 
last year to Manitoba married a farmer who owns 
a square mile of land when she had been in the 
country only three months. 


rank and file arrivo. Droves of them, thero were. 
Representatives of German employmont bureaux 
were there, and as they led their charges to tho 
Handworker Hoin, which is a temporary home 
for Gorman omigrants, I thought of Moses leading 
tho Israolites to the Promised Land. 

But there was no Red Sea flood here. Tho 
foreigners were suro of a home in the German 
colony noar Fitzroy-Square. 

It is a great night when thoy crowd round the 
fires at the cafés, and tho littlo restaurants and tho 
lodging-housos. | Welcomes everywhoro. The 
‘good Rhine wino” flows freely, and tho home- 
made cako from the villages of Hanover is cut into 
little slicos and handed round, and that strango 
noise you hear as you pass is the Gorman equivalent 
to “ Ruls Britannia.” 

An old lady who camo here from Leipzig years 
ago recognises a newcomer from tho same placo 
and rushes across the room to embrace him. 

* And how is Rudolf ?” sho inquircs in English. 

The freshman does not understand her speech. 

“Poor poy,” tho old lady says, patting him on 
tho back. ‘' Not yet know Eengleesh. Of course ; 
of course!” 

A SONG OF THE HOMELAND. 

“But he vill know it soon!” a dozon voices 
call.‘ Ho vill know it soon!” 

‘And then the little orchestra strikes up with 
Faust oc Traviata, and tho voices lower to 
whispers. . . » ~- Now, as tho musicians reach 
a song in the opcra that is world-famous, an old 
tailor with a heavy moustache and the figure of a 
Falstaff rises slowly and deliberately with a queor 
dreamy look in his cyes and breaks into melody. 
His voico is rich and full, and when he sits down 
there is not a dry eyo in the room. 

It is asong of tho homeland, of German love and 
beauty. And in a few seconds the newcomers aro 
showering invitations on the old man to join them 
in a favourite beverago. 

But the German immigrant picturo I liko most 
to pondor is tho picturo I have scen in tho Thames 
sometimes, in the carly morning, 23 the stars began 
to fade away, and the white and green and rod 
lights of the moving craft vanished, and the crimson 
shafts from the Eastern quiver darted quickly across 
the whitening sky. 

Tho central figure was a groat ship steaming 
upwards through the Pool. Bunches of eager white 
faces were at the port-holes, and leaning over the 
vessel's sidos, their strained cyos turned towards 
London, their star of hope. Cruising round was 4 
German settler come to give an carly grecting to 
his relatives. 

While, away west, on London Bridge, a band of 
homeless Britishers stood wondering, and cursing, 
and shivering. 

(Mr. P. Doubleyou will relate his Experiences 

in a F.reign Pawn-Shop next week.) 


postcards “ Census.” (See page $28.) 
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KISSING SHUTTLES. 


PI 


What It Means, and Where the Danger Lies. 


“ What's all this agitation in the North against 
shuttle-‘ kissing,’ Mr. P. Doubleyou?” a friend 
inquired of me the other day. “ What és shuttle- 
* kissing’ 2” 

I picked up an office-duster and pointed out—he 
knew already probably—that thg threads crossed 
each other. I explained that when the duster 
was in the process of weavinz, one section of the 
threads unwound itself slowly from a large beam 
fixed to the back of the loom. As the unwinding 

roceeded the other threads were carried across 
by means of the shuttle. 

The weaver tixed a “cop” of “weft” (stretch 
of thread from the spinner) in the shuttle, 
placed it in position, and in & trice it was racing 
to and fro, the “cop” dwindling in size with 
each journey. . 

But before starting the loom the weaver had to 

draw tho end of the thread through the shuttle’s 
eye, arid she did this by placing the shuttle to her 
lips and drawing in the way a smoker draws at his 
Pipe. . 
It is a practice fraught with grave danger, and 
Lancashire is waking up to the fact. The weaver 
sucks, not thread only, but dust, harmful dust that 
wages war with her lungs. The report of a doctor 
to the Health. Committee of his town recently 
states that three persons who had worked on the 
same looms and ki the same shutil» died of 
tuberculosis. 

Why the danger has not been attacked earlier 
is—to me—amazing. Shuttle-‘ kissing’ has been 
undermining the health of the Lancashire cotton 
“operative these years and years. It works slowly, 

but, like the poet’s mills of God, “ excceding sure.” 
It begins on the weaver’s teeth, and if you make her 
laugh it will reveal the shuttle holes in her upper 
incisors. 

At first, very likely, she has recourse to a 
dental preparation known in cashire as white 
ei ei a, but as the hole enlarges the stopping 
‘alls out, and eventually she leaves her teeth to 
their fate—or, worse still, patronises o quack 
dentist. 

She kisses the shuttle scores of times in the day, 
and never realises—or refuses to realise—her 
danger. The dirt and the dust of industry works 
ite insidious way into her system, and she quickly 
becomes a slave to patent medicines and wonders 
why she should need medicines at all. 

“ Kissin’ shuttles,” she says. ‘‘Rot! No ’arm 
in kissin’ shuttles.” 

If consumption were to grip her and she were to 
die, another weaver would take the dead girl’s 
place, and—would kiss the same shuttle. And 
if disease were to t the invitation and lay low 
weaver number two, fellow weavers would fail to 
detect the real reason. 

And the shuttle-‘ kissing’ goes on. A mechanical 
threader has been s8' ted in one quarter, and 
in another a system of disinfecting, but whichever 
is adopted will not, I fear, find favour. Each 
would be more troublesome than the present 
system of drawing the thread through the 

uttle’s eye by means of the mouth. 


NO LUCK. 

Tue tradesman rendered his bill, waited for 
several weeks, and then wrote : 

“ Please, sir, I want my bill.” 

Back came the bill with these words : 

‘ Certainly ; here it is.” 

The bill was again returned, and the tradesman 
wrote : z 

“Kindly send me the amount of my bill.” 

The answer came promptly and politely : 

“Certainly. It is £3 2s. 6d.” 

The next week the 
wrote : 

“Will you 
bill?” 

The answer camo in the shape of a blank, un- 
signed cheque, with the message : 

“* By all means. Here is a cheque. I have kept 
the bill.” 

In desperation the tradesman then wrote : 

**¥ want my bill paid.” = 

And back came the answer: 

“* So do I.” 

Then the tradesman gave it up, 


tradesman = again 


send me a cheque for my 


If the man next door drove you nearly crazy by playing the cornet all day—— 
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Some Special Pars About All Sorts of Sports 
and Pastimes. 
A WONDERFULLY ingenious motor-car engine which 
uses coal as fucl, instcad of petrol or steam, has becn 
patented, and is proving highly successful. 


Wuatast Scott, Everton and Ircland’s famous 
goalkecper, reccutly received a present of a gold watch 
and a shillelagh from some anonymous admirers. 


A FouRSOME tournament open to members of the 
Professional Golfers’ Association will be inaugurated 
this year. It will be for two cups and £350 in moncy 
prizes. 


Becavse Mr. Hubert Latham, as we stated recently. 
shot one duck from his aeroplane, he has been 
notified by the vigilant officials that he must take out 
a game licence. . 


Tue inventor of Portland cement, Mr. Isaac Cc. John- 
son, who recently celebrated his 100th birthday, 
learnt to ride a bicycle at the age of eighty-seven. 


In a recent South-Eastern League match “ Tiny ‘i 
Joyce, the Spurs’ big goalkeeper, took a goal-kick and 
sent the ball clean over the goa!-line at the opposite 
end of the ficld. 


Firry-srx thousand two hundred and six pounds’ 
worth of foreign aeroplanes were imported into this 
country last year, but the seroplanes exported were 
only worth £15,486. 


D. M. Grant, who has been given his Rugby inter- 
national cap for Scotland against Wales, is one of the 
youngest men éver to be selected for his country. He 
is only seventeen years old. 


Prrvce Wittram, second son of the Kin; of Sweden, 
is to be one of the competitors in the big Swedish 
motor race from Gotenburg to Stockholm. ~ 


James Snarp, of Fulham. apparently lays little store 
by the many international caps which have come his 
way. He recently admitted that he had distributed 
them among his friends as ‘‘ keepsakes.” 


Monraave Horserx, who has made so many un- 
successful attempts to swim the Channel, is practising 
a new leg stroke, known as the “ Northern kick, 
which is confidently expected to increase his chances 
of success, 


Mr. Fraxrx J. Govurp, the American millionaire 
sportsman, has given £20,000 for the construction of 
a special motor-road between Washington and Rich- 
mond, a distance of 150 miles. English millionaires, 
please copy ! 


On February 18th visitors to the Birmingham F.C. 
ground will be able to purchase aed tickets to view 
the players’ dressing-rooms and the club’s billiard- 
room. All the money thus raised will help to pay the 


team’s ‘‘ way.” 


Ap. Wotcast, of America, has at last agreed to fight 
Owen Moran, the Birmingham boy, for the light- 
weight championship of the world. He insists, how- 
ever, on receiving not loss than £2,500 as his share 
of the purse. 


At a well-known London picture palace a “ bear- 
hunting’ film was exhibited recently, and some very 
revolting incidents were witnessed. Many ple in 
the hall showed their disapproval of such cruel ‘‘ sport” 
by hissing loudly. 


“SHALL WE DO IT NOW, OR WAIT 
TILL MARTIN COMES?” 

Below is a ballot paper which you are invited to fill uy 
tecording to your views. When you have done so place it 
in an unsealed envelopo with a halfpenny stamp attached, 
and address it to tbe ‘‘ Martin Editor,’’ Pearson’s 
Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


MARTIN BALLOT PAPER, 


DO IT NOW 


WAIT TILL MARTIN COME3 


Please put a X in the space that indicates your wish, 


. 
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WAY PANTO BOYS aren't BAYS 


By WALTER MELVILLE, 
Who is Producing “Cinderella” at the Lyceum, 


THERE are several reasons why the principal 
boy in pantomime is always a girl. 

To begin ig Oh peg does not set out to 
represent the hard-and-fast reality of things, but 
deals with fairy stories which have becn told and 
read many times over by parents to their 
children. 

Now, the kiddies have their own ideas as to what 
a fairy prince, princess, godmother, and s0 on 
should look like, and the producer of pantomime 
must accordingly fall in with these ideas when 
putting on his show. 

To give the part of @ principal boy to a real Loy 
would, I think, take away a t deal of the charm 
from this part, and would not meet with the 
approval of either children or grown-ups. 

The prince in pantomime must be a charming 
and dainty creature, with a pleasing figure ani 
fine voice, and these requirements would not bc 
met if the part were taken by a real boy. 

No amount of training could make the ree! Loy 
so graceful or 80 dainty as one of the girls who take 
principal boys’ parte. A real boy is not by natu 

raceful and dainty, and in the part of a principal 
bay he would most certainly appear clumsy. 

This would be more particularly the case when 
it came to the love scenes, which, in pantomime, 
must be very prettily played, or else they would 
look foolish. 

It is true that, as regards singing, a really first. 
class boy’s voice is very beautiful, but I venture to 
think that some of the ladies at present playing as 
principal boys possess voices every bit as good as 
that of the most accomplished boy-singer. 

In this matter of singing, you ma 
no boy could be taught to render iis songs witli 
the feeling and expression for the success 
of a pantomime love song, so that here again is 
poniton point in favour of the feminine principal 

Ye 

Of course, the ladies who play ‘ principal boy ” 
have to make a very special study of this kind of part. 
before they can hope to achieve success, and that 
they do command a long-lasting popularity with 
the public shows how su have been their 
studies, 

Even in the matter of figure, the “principal boy” 
often turns herself out as a very passable imitation 
of the real thing. 

But even in cases of those ladies who do not 
look ‘‘ boyish,” what does it matter? The panto- 
mime is dealing, as I have said before, with fairy 
people, and to dress them up in modern clothcs 
or to sacrifice pict ueness to reality would be 
to take all the fun out of pantomime, now and for 
ever. 

No, the public are accustomed to the principal 
boy being a girl, and they like this arrangement ; 
so do the kiddies. People would ‘not tolerate 
a real boy in the part for a moment. Pantomim: 
would lose the potency of its spell over children of 
all ages if such a change were made, 


sure that 


Boarver (on leaving): “ Madam, you are onc 
of the most honest persons I have ever met.” 
_Landlady: “I’m glad to hear you say that, 
sir.” 

Boarder: “‘ Yes ; your honesty is even apparent 
on the very front of your establishment. Your 
sign says, ‘ Boarders taken in’ !” 


NO TACT. 

He met her at a dance, and, after they had 
floundered through five waltzes together, he suc- 
gested they should retire to the conservatory 1v 
sit a dance out. 

So out they went and sat down, 

““Ah!” yelled the youth immediately, an:! he 
sprang to his feet, gasping for breath. 

“ Why, what is it ?” cried the girl. 

_ The young man gasped and rolled on the floor 
in agony. 

“Oh, dear, Mr. Binks,” cried the maiden, “ what 
kind of attack is this ?”’ 

“What does it matter,” growled Binks, “so 
long as it was one ?”’ 

en he strode away in anger. 

But how was she to know that the cause of all 
the trouble was just an ordinary tack which Binks 
had found standing on its head and had sat on ? 
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WesK ENDIXG 
Fes. 23, 1911. 


The Secrets of a Wonderful Helmet that has 
just been Taken Up by the Admiralty. 


Tar recent German submarine disaster serves 
as a reminder that there are few more horrible 
forms of death than that of being trapped under 
water in & disabled submarine, and it says a great 
deal for the pluck of British naval men that when a 
new submarine is put in commission there are 
always @ great number of applications from men 
who want to be included in her crew. 

'The lives of brave men are precious, and every 
ycar something new is thought of and applied that 

will make sub- 
Ma) marine work less 
. risky. After ex- 
tf haustive tests, the 
Admiralty have 
just purchased 
from Siebe, Gor- 
man and Co., the 
_ famous sub- 
marine engineers, 
a large number 
of life - saving 
helmets that 
have been in- 
vented to enable 
When a submarine is struck by a men to escape 
shell high up tt fills with water save from wrecked 
for the air-traps. Here the men submarines. 
retire to put on their helmets, When a sub- 
marine meets 
with a serious accident—an accident due possibly 
to a rock or to a shell from an enomy's guns 
—the water immediately rushes into the vessel, 
and it sinks more or less rapidly to the bottom 
of the sea. 

The crew at once take shelter in the “ air- 
traps,” which are simply partitions made to catch 
the air and hold it, no matter how high the water 
may rise inside the submarine. 

The air-trap can be easily understood if a tumbler 
is held upside down in an empty basin. If the 
basin is then filled with water, a little of the air 
will slip round 
the brim and 
bubble up, but 
most of it will 
remain in the 
tumbler, no 
matter how high 
the water may 
rise. 

In the same 
way. the air-trap 
in the submarine * 
acts as a sort of Submariner preparing to leave a 
big tumbler into sunken vessel. Note the man 
which the crew sitting in the air-trap and the 
can escape as the helmets hanging up ready for use. 
water rises, and 
here they will find a sufficient supply of air to let 
them breathe freely while they are putting on 
aheir new safety helmets, which are kept banging 
ready in the air-traps. 

Even then, there is no time to waste, for the air 
in the air-traps may rapidly become poisonous 
owing to a gas that is forme when the salt water 
reaches the electric batteries in the vesscl. 

Three things are required now, therefore: The 
crew must be preserved from being drowned in the 
submarine; they must be made safe from being 
posoned by gases ; and they must have some means 
of escape and be able to ascend to the surface of 
the sea. All these three things are carried out by 
the new helmet, which can be 
slipped on, without help, in 
thirty seconds. - 

In appearance, the head- 

ieco A rather like that 
worn by an ordinary diver. 
Attached to it is a strong 
waterproof blouse reaching to 
below the waist, the sleeves 
having broad indiarubber cuffs 
FY that grip the wrists tightly. A 
belt holds the blouse in place 
round the waist, and, to pre- 
vent it slipping up, another 

iit belt passes down between the 
One 4 the safety legs. 
helinete in position, The man has now, as it 
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were, got his head in an upside-down tumbler, 
and even though the vessel is filled with water, he 
can move about freely. 

There is, however, only a small amount of air in 
the hélmet, and if a man breathes the same air over 
and over again it very soon becomes poisonous. 
The wonderful thing about this helmet, then, is an 
arrangement whereby the man can breathe tho 
same air over and over again and still keep it fresh. 

Inside the blouse, in front, is a pocket containing 
a case a little larger than an ordinary six-shilling 
novel. There are two tubes attached; one of 
these the man puts into his mouth and breathes 
through, the other is left free inside the helmet. 
Now, when the man’s breath has gone down the 
first tube and into the case, it has to pass over & 
number of little trays, out into the helmet, back 
over the trays, and up tho tube again. Each of 
these little trays contains a special patented 
chemical which, on being moistened by the watery 
vapour of the breath, gives off the necessary 
oxygen gas that enables the man to go on breathing 
the same air over and over again for about an 
hour and a half. 

He must, of course, be careful to breathe through 
the tube in his mouth. If he is at all inclined to 


” The Girl Clerk aad the Boss. 
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Don't Let Your Employer be a Privileged Person. 
By FRANCES MARY CURZON. 


Wuat should be the business girl's attitude to her 
omployer out of businoss hours? In the ordinary 
work of tho day, taking down lottors, and so on, 
she is brought much into contact with her employer, 
and thoro aro many cases where the employer, 
often a young man, shows a desire for her company 
when the “ office day” is dono. 

This placcs hor in a difficult position—and one 
in which sho should think most carefully for herself. 
After the monotonous work of ninc-thirty till six, 
few girls can holp feeling pleased at a friendly 
invitation to a concert or a theatre. But—— 

There’s a great deal in that ‘ but.” Should sho 
accept? Thero are somo beautiful romances of the 
handsome young employer who begins by throwing 
a sympathetic glanco at his dark-haired typist, 
when he ought to be giving the wholo of his attention 
to the dictating of an important lettor. It starts 


b o 
erougti hi <a . that way in the books, and ends up at a fashionablo 
nose: he is a pa oe Se we i, church, with pretty little pictures of the bride and 


bridegroom in tho ladios’ weekly papers. 


lis a But they don’t all ond like that. They some- 


‘ age times end in tho girl getting a stern sermon from 
the nostrils. her paronte. And, less than anybody, can the 
The: man business girl, if she wants to get on, afford to have 


peoplo talk about her. 

The real way to look at it is this—if your 
employor finds your company pleasant and attrac- 
tive to him, why should he not obtain the rivilege 
in the ordinary way and call on your people ? 

You would not considor it the right thing to 
accept constant invitations to the theatre, conccrts, 
and so on from any ordinary young man whom 
you did not know very woll. 

That call at your homo is the last thing the 
employer seoms to think about. Why should he 
stand on a different footing? You are undor no 
obligation to him; you work hard for your salary 
—and you would be foolish to Ict him bo a 
privileged person. 

Another point follows very easily. Will your 
employer think any the more of you for too 
readily accepting his invitations and attentions ? 

It is rather a blow to a girl's natural vanit and 

ride in herself when she finds herself wondoring 
if her employer did not trouble to observe the usual 
formalitios becauso she was “ only his typist,” and 
therefore his ottcntions meant nothing and put 
him under no obligation of any sort to her. 

From her own acquaintance, almost any businoss 
girl will bo able to recall instances where an 
employer's friendship for o girl in the office has not 
ended well or imo for her. I know one recent 
instance whero the friendship that bogan with a 
perfectly harmless cup of tea, beforo employer and 
employed hurried off for thoir respective trains, in 
timo became mutual, and the two spent a great 
many happy evonings in one another's company. 

It was all quite innocent and above-board, except 
for ono thing. The girl grew to like him very 
much, and you can imagine hor shock when she 
learnt one day that he was married. He had 
meant to tell her time after time, but through fear 
of ending thoir sympathetic companionship, he had 
always acked the courage to do so. Indeed, the 
shock made her ill, and checked her business career 
for tho best part of a year. 

The story got about, and people, always ready to 
criticiso adversoly, said that she must have known. 
Of course, it was very unfair of the man not to havo 
told her.. But don't you think that some of tho 
fault was hors ? 

A smart and alert young business woman once 
argued the question with me. She was constantly 
going out with her employe:—once or twice, even, 
after a big rush of work, when business had become 
slack again, thoy had left the City office ina taxi-cab 
to onjoy a matinée erformance at one of the 
West End theatres. Sho argued there was nothing 
out of the common in the practice. She used 
that old over-worked phrase, “There was nothing 
wrong in it.” But she looked stupid when I asked 
if her parents knew of these trips. 

So the business girl should take caro not to mako 
herself cheap in her employer's eyes. If ho is fond 
of her society, his “intentions” are a matter every 
bit as important to her as in tho case of any other 
young man known by her family circle who might 
ovince tho same kecnness for her companionship. 


can now 
leave the 
air-trap and 
move about 
as freely as 
the water in 
the sub- 
marine will 
lethim. If it is decided that the crew shall leave the 
vessel at once, they simply open the hatch of the 
conning-tower and step out. The air inside their 
helmets, being a sort of huge bubble, then raises 
them gradually to the surface of the sea. 

After this it is simply a question of waiting to 
be picked up, but as this ma: be a question of 
hours or even days, and the c’ emical in the little 
trays may become exhausted, it is necessary to 
open the windows in the helmets and let in fresh air. 

Tf 9 man opens the window as he is, of course the 
cae ecg air will escape and he will sink in the 
ordinary way and get drowned, but this wonderful 
helmet has yet another safety device. Before he 
opens his window the man has only to blow three 
times down a tube, and immediately he finds that 
part of his blouse has become an air lifebelt, going 
right round him, under his arms. Now he can open 
his window without fear of sinking, and trust to 
luck to be picked up soon. 


as 


Men floating up to the surface. 


A HOME OF PREHISTORIC MONSTERS. 
Tur Galapagos Islands, which the United States 
is leasing {rom Ecuador for ninety-nine years for 
£7,000,000, are of extreme interest to naturalists, 
since they form a connecting link between the 
animal life of the twentieth century and remote 
prehistoric times. 
Here, and here only, are to be found the giant 
tortoises, survivors of the reptilian age. when there 
were as yet no mammals, and all sorts of huge 
reptiles held sway upon the earth. 
The islands lie in the Pacitic Ocean, some 730 
miles west of the coast of Feuador, and are so 
inaccessible, rugged, and mountainous, that they 
were until quite recently very little visited and 
comparatively unknown. It is owing to this fact. 
no doubt, that these monster tortoises have sur- 
vived there, although they and all their relations 
became extinct everywhere clse in the ‘world 
probably thousands of years ago. 
Some of these reptiles weigh nearly a quarter of 
a ton, and they are remarkably long- ived, many of 
them being three and four hu red years old. 
They are, however, almost extines im their wild 
state. owing to their having of late years been so 
persistently hunted for natural history collections. 
The last great haul was made in 1898, when an 
expedition organised by the Hon. Walter Roth- 
schild visited tho islands and brought away sixty 
tortoises of ages varying between 100 and 400 years. 
Since then there have been other minor raids 
made upon them, and it is estimated that there are 
probably not now more than about a score of the 
giants left on the islands. 


——Could you write a polite yet forcible note that would stop his playing without hurting his feelings ? wz 
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“ Never fear, Mr. Trimlett. I'll do my best. “ Then the lion gave & fearful roar and spran. 
tt: But I was goin’ to ask—if you don’t mind. Folks | stra ht at me,” he was sa when a fearful SMA 
ple 3 say as you'll ’ave trouble with that Mrs. Branson. | shriek was heard outside and a rush of footstep<. 
b You and ’er was very thick at one time, aud they In through the door came dashing a dozen of the panes 
Jo swear she'll ’ave you up for breach.” villagers, men and women, headed by Mrs. Branson oO 
° pma “She can’t, George, she can't! I never wrote | and Jim Bristow. | ; ¢ 
ile | ’er » single line and never courted ’er. She might “What's up? cried the landlord, knovkiny Ir is the 
‘ave fancied at one time I ’ad some idcar, but it | over & glass in his excitement. es to refuse go 
was nothing.” ‘| _“ Lion’s coming into Slodby. It’s in Joc but to breal 
How a Wily Woman Whilst Job was thus engaged in explaining away | Harker’s cab fancen now, menting of Lis “ Every 
Cornered a Clever | his amorous adventures, Sally Prentiss and Jim| donkey. Isawit.” 4g ; himself or ¢ 
—_ Coward. Bristow were strolling homewards towards Slodby. | | ‘“‘I saw it, too. Bigger'n a calf!” came in a iendered 
“T know quite well,” the girl was saying, ‘“* he dozen voices. a tendering tt 
By A. P. GARLAND. would peel eae made any objection before, but The next moment all the doors were closed wit) Tho weigl 
“Ten the lion gave a fearful roar and sprang | since fyour stepfather began coming to the house, | 4 bang, and the shutters on the windows made 1. as curreno 
straight at me,” said Mr. 'Trimlett in a husky, | he’s always praising him up to me.” perform their intended ee Ji : one sovorels 
thrilling voice. “Jt makes me wild to think of that lazy old Meanwhile, Mrs. Branson a im Bristow Vad in ten are 1 
Ho picked up a match and lit his pipe lingeringly | ruffian having the cheek to want to marry you!” whispered together for a moment, and now 11, Chat. yb. 68 
in order to allow the last statement to sink in. | said Jim. “Sally, if you only knew him as well | latter Sei forward. Bit teefiark, Con! with a del 
His hearers waited with an anticipatory shudder | as I do, you wouldn't let him into the house.” Why, I never thought of it be ciel You've vo eared 
of horror. They always did so at this stage of “But what can I do, Jim? It’s father who that gun and ammunition, = Juc on, haven of the Act c 
the proceedings. They had heard the tale—with | invites him. I hate the sight of him.” you?” said he to the landlor 4 The ono \. But in sp 
slight variations—at least once a week for six years, “ He did me out of the property that should have Allbrow left. Well, just fetch it and give it to Mi. tecing with: 
but its freshness never seemed dimmed. been mine by rights, and now he wants to take you Trimlett. He'll go out and shoot the lion tike he vii weight or 8 
“Was I frightened?’ went on Job scornfully | from me,” said Jim bitterly. ‘“ Mother would | the one in Spain. : woman offe 
to a querist. ‘Me frightened! No, my lad. I| have left me at least half, but he told her not to| A chorus of approval greeted the pa een to a local s 
just let him ‘ave both barrels, and he dropped | divide it. Said I could have it all after his death, | __ “* Bravo, Jim Bristow, you've got a ‘ead on you! tosting-mac 
dead at my feet. I ‘card afterwards ’e was the | and he wouldn’t be long on earth as he believed | ’Urry up, Mr. Judson, with that there gun. M: to take it. 
biggest lion seen in Spain for years. The Yoomane he had consumption. knew the consumption | Trimlett will soon give that lion wot. for ! The coin 
Society giv me a aad Ag he meant. It was his meals he referred to. And | Job's terror at this suggestion required a loi o to be perf 
“You never told us that before,” said another. | mother hadn’t been dead a month before he began | concealment. Fora moment he thought of gettin: taken into 1 
« But I thought they only giv 'em for saving life.” | hanging about after women.” "| under the table and shrieking for help. But ji. to refund t 
“ And didn't I save my own life, didn't 1? And| “Yes, I heard about that. But I suppose it’s | bulk forbade even that, so he turned to the crowd Money, 
*unnerds of Spaniards ’e would ‘ave made a meal of | because he’s so brave and has seen such a lot of | and tried to save himself. . Pee startling re 
only for me.” life that all the women take to him.” It would be no use going out, said he a hundred 
® Wotcher think o’ that there lion the menagerie To her surprise, Jim burst out laughing. tremulously. He'd run as soon as he cans! country, ® 
’ad last week ?”’ asked the landlord. ; “So he has fooled you, too, with his talk, Sally,” sieht o’ me. Them lions are as ‘cute as «ue. in the stro: 
“Poor ole Nero!” said Job pityingly. “Why, | said he. ‘“ Why, it’s all rubbish. He never had They knows a chap as is likely to’urt them.” in active 
he’s only fit for cat’s-meat. I couldn’t think of | any adventures. He was a sort of steward on a : Never you mind, Mr. Trimlett, sail te during ev 
using a gun to ’im. All I’d ask is to lay ’ands on | London to Margate boat and afterwards a waiter tailor. You'll ’ave plenty of time to fire one she pounds-wo 
‘im. He couldn't ’urt nobody.” in a refreshment-room. He's never been out of | at im and wound im. That'll make ‘im = into tine ah 
He rose as he spoke, and, draining his pewter | England in his life. mad, and he’ll come for you like the other one «ii! Tho Coir 
measure, nodded to the crowd, and left the parlour | “Good gracious, Jim! What an awful story- | Then you ’ave him. And he bit a dry Lieu to determi 
of the Rose and Anchor. It gave his listeners the | teller he must be! But isn’t it a shame he should with the air of a man who bas solved a protien or bronze. 
opportunity of discussing between themselves the | be going about boasting and deceiving everybody ? : Besides, said another. ‘“‘ you're just desire tha 
great man they had in their midst. People ought to be told he’s a fraud. But, look build 0’ chap he wants. A sizey fat man'Il js hole in th 
Outside he had barely gone two dozen yards | there’s the nine o'clock express coming in. Father | tempt ‘im. : choice but 
whenhe nearly collided with a woman who was will be awfully vexed if I don’t get back at once. Again the crowd assented, and Job, to his horror Tho jury 
coming from the opposite direction, and, with a | No, don't come with me; he might see you. a ae nding disastcr. competent 
sodden tremor, he recognised Mrs. Branson, a | Good-bye till Thursday.” omeone began to unbar the door, and J of the City 
mature widow with whose affections he was held to And she was off down the road as fast as she could | already feel the teeth of the savace Every ¢ 
have dallied. could go. Jim allowed her a fair start, and then Nero in his own well-fed carcase, when Mrs. Bran-on « ton “oO 
“ Qood-even’, Job,” said she ; ‘I wanted to talk | walked slowly homewards. called out in a calm voice: “Stop opening that the thousands 
to you for a minute.” For many months an engagement had been an | door. Job Trimlett ain t a-going to risk his li'c. the faco of 
But Job was equal to the occasion. understood fact between himself and Sally. But | “Nonsense!” said a dozen people, at once. really 80, 
Without saying a word, he shook his head and, | as his position as a clerk in a land agent’s office was | “‘ Wot’s it got to do with you? He's used to attempts | 
pointing to his mouth, gave with one hand a | a poor one, they had not as yet made the engage- | lions.” . : : Jeweller 
capital representation of the drawing of a huge and | ment known. Then came the offer of a capital}  “‘ Asn’t it got something to do with mo? Well, work witt 
recalcitrant tooth. _ | appointment as assistant-agent to the Draycott | it ‘as, see!” said the widow firmly. “ Me ani they hav 
“*Ad one out ?” said the widow. “All right— | estate, almost the largest in rkshire. But it was | 'im’s going to be married next week and I'm no: ductile th 
some other time will do.” stipulated that the post was open to a married man going to ’ave my future ’usband torn fo piece~. melted do 
But Job pursued his way with some misgiving. | only. Therefore, Jim had without delay ap-| All eyes were turned on Job, within whiose soul 
Better get things settled with Sally Prentiss,” | proached George Prentiss for his consent to an | 6 terrible struggle was going on. Which was hie to 
he murmured to himself. “That ole ‘airpin } early marriage with Sally. To Jim’s amazement choose ?_ He didn’t want Branson. He didnt “ Come 
thinks she’s got me nabbed. But she can’t do | and open disgust, Sally’s father refused his consent, like her face. He was certain he would be as clay The do 
nothing. I never give ‘er no promise and she | and hinted, moreover, that Job Trimlett would be | in her hands. But if he rejected her, he would hc dividual, 
’asn’t a scrap of writing. So, ’ang ’er!” a more fitting husband. either branded as a coward with all his reputation credit to 
Arrived at the cottage which the Prentisses rented, It was a crushing blow to Jim, beeause Sally | gone, or else—Nero ! “ Are 
he found, to his chagrin, that the fair Sally was out. | was still under age, and could not marry without “Mrs, Branson's right,” said he, with a sigh. ional & 
“Never thoyght you was comin’, Mr. Trimlett,” | her father’s consent for some months yet. “My life ain't my own to risk or I'd face hall « i A 
said George Prentiss. ‘I let Sally £ for a stroll, Job grew confident of success, and at the Rose dozen lions. But she won't let me go, 80 there's an a tam 
and she ain’t back yet. But sit down.” and Anchor he did not fail to throw out hints of a | end of it.” “Tt co 
“ Jim Bristow bin ’ere 2” Job asked. wedding coming off shortly. He w more| Half an hour afterwards Boodle, the villax° "Yes 
“Yes, Came in to ask”me about Sally.” boastful even than before. The tale of his heroism | constable, discovered the besieged hostelry, an! “You 
“What did you say?” in Spain was now more frequently trotted out | on hearing their tale, was happy to inform them oe careee 
“Told im he couldn’t ’ave ’er. Said she was | and had a still more striking effect when the news that the missing lion had been caught the night “That 
meant for a better man nor ’im.” came that a lion had escaped from Spofforth’s | before, and was again in custody. accurate 
“* And wot did ’e say to that ?”” menagerie. It was the same animal, Nero, that he = - * how you 
“He says, ‘I’ve ‘eard all about it. You're | himself had referred to so contemptuously. But | ‘“ What a clever boy you are!” said Sally after “The 
going to ’and her over tothat old gas-bag of a step- | rumours began to grow in Slodby that it had been | wards to Jim. ‘How did you think of it ?” “Eh? 
ather o’ mine!’ ”’ sighted near by, and with these, ghastly tales of “TI didn’t,” he admitted candidly; “it was these ia 
“He said that?” ted Mr. Trimlett, | the havoc it had wrought. Mrs. Branson. She knew all along—trust 4 “y , 
expanding to its utmost limits what the tailor It was Saturday afarnoos and a select party | woman for that—that Job was an a ‘ul coward. like who 
charged for as a suit and a half. “ And what | was assembled in the hostelry. Job was there, of | So, knowing that he spent his Saturday afternoon it fy the 
did you tell him ?” course, enthroned tightly in a huge arm-chair, | in the Rose and Anchor she arranged to meet mr Good mx 
“‘T told ’im that even if you was an old gas-bag | and was, as usual, reciting the history of his exploit. | at Harker’s gate. She then told me what to do, ant! 
you ‘ad something better than appearance—you ‘ad the two of us came running into Slodby. W: 
Me ee It fair shut ’im up, ae pretended to be in a terrible fright, and we told ee 
r. Prentiss’ artless retort did not seem to everyone we met we had seen tho lion. They wert tule ma 
pom ae is ha al , NO PREMIUM terrified, too, and began to that they Be se 
es gas-bag, in !” gaid Job indignantly. “ * Nero in the distance. So that when we got to tic 6 
“T’ll gas-bag him. Look ’ere, George Prentie. ! oe eae NT os caiens ge MP cen Rose and Anchor we all looked scared encuat fou wear) : ‘ 
What I promised, I'll ‘old to. The day Sally and q g- you | anything. The rest was easy after that. 
. , , Ban ar ked to do is to sign the coupon on fh ’ ” Pavan 
me gets spliced, the ’ouse you're living in is reas Now that I’m sure of Sally,” he continuc:!. BUSBAD 
yours for good and all. But you must ’urry up page iif. of the red cover, and the copy | “I don’t bear Job any ill-will. But if I did wan! You 
‘about it. There’s only four months more before she of “P.W." will insure you against railway | satisfaction I fancy I should have it shortly. Jol = accep 
comes 0’ age, and then she can do wot she likes.” accidents and other mishaps. wife will see to that.” ; yo 
Five P.W. matcbh-boxes for the best notes. Not more than thirty words. Mark postcards “Polite.” (See page 528.) 
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Odd Laws About Our Coinage. 


Ir is the duty of each loyal subject not merely 
to refuse gold coin that is under a cortain weight, 
but to break it. 

“Every person,” 60 runs the Act, “shall, by 
himself or others, cut, break, or deface such coin 
tendered to him in payments and the person 
tendering the same shall bear the loss.” 

Tho weight at which a sovereign ceases to be good 
ag currency is aay ns below 122} grains, and as 
eno sovereign in thirty-three, and one half sovereign 
in ten aro under their logal weight, it would seom 
that we ought, each of us, to provide ourselves 
with a delicate set of pocket scales and weights 
unless we remain content to be invetorate breakers 
of the Act of 1870. 

But in spite of this Act it is a risky business inter- 
fering with coins which you may suspect to be under 
sare or spurious. Some months ago, a Grimsby 
woman Offered a half sovorcign in payment of goods 
to a local shopkeeper. Tho latter put tho coin in a 
tosting-machine, and, as it broke in two, rofusod 
to take it. 

The coin, however, was pronounced by experts 
to be perfectly genuine, and when the caso was 
taken into a court of law the shopkeeper was ordered 
to refund ten shillings to the customer. 

Money, both gold and silver, wears out at a 
startling rate It is reckoned that there is usually 
a hundred million pounds in gold coin in this 
country, # very large proportion of which is locked 
in the strong rooms of banks. Yet of that which is 
in active circulation the wastage is so great that 
durnig every twelve months seventy thousand 
pounds-worth of gold and silver are rubbed off 
into fine dust in John Bull's pockets. 

Tho Coinago Act of 1870 empowers the Sovereign 
to determine the design for any coin—gold, silver 
or bronze. Had it seemed good to George V. to 
desire that sixpenny-bits should be mado with o 
hole in the centre, the Mint would havo had no 
choice but to comply. 

Tho jury,who actually try the coins are “ twelve 
competent freemen of the mystery of goldsmiths 
of the City of London.” 

Evory one knows that it is an offonce to deface 
a coin of the realm. Yet jewellers melt up 
thousands of them every month of the year. On 
the faco of it the practice seems illogal, yet it is not 


really so, for the law only steps in if a person 
attempts to pase a coin after tampering with it. 
Jewellers find sovereigns the best of all gold to 


work with, for, owing to the tremendous pressure 
they have to bear in the Mint, they are more 
ductile than any other gold. Besides, a sovercign 
melted down is’ still worth 19s. 10d. 


IT WAS CURIOUS. 

ce ComME in.” 

The door opened to admit s shabby-looking in- 
dividual, the shine on whose coat would have done 
credit to the hardest-working shoeblack. 

“Are you the gentleman,” he began, ‘* who 
found a purse and advertised the fact in the papers 
to-day ?” 

“ I am.” 

“It contained money ?” 

“Yes, it contained a very large sum of money.” 

“You mentioned that the owner could recover 
the purse by giving you a description of it ? i 

“That is so. But you will have to give an 
accurate account of the purse, its contents, and 
how you came to lose it.” 

“T haven’t lost a purse.” 

“Eh? Then why do you come 
these inquiries ?” 

“I called out of curiosity to see what a man looks 
like who finds large sum of money and advertises 
it in the papers instead of having 6 good time. 
Good morning, sir!” 


here and make 


_Kryp Lapy (at children’s party): “ Well, my 
Ue man, what are you going to be when you grow 
up ” 

Little Man (tugging at uncomfortable _neck- 
wear) : ‘Somethin’ what don’t wear a collar.” 


HUSBAND AND WIFE 
You can’t have another honeymoon, but you can 
accept our invitation to come to London together to 
witness the Cup final and have a jolly good time. 
You'll find particulars on page 515. 


“Take a pair of sparkling eyes, 


_PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


_ Masy tens of thousands of our readors take a keen 
interest in Association Foothal!, und we have therofore 
dvised this Competition with thy purpose of enrbling 
chem to put their knowledge > good arcormt. ‘The prize 
offered is £250, and tho task set onables competitors to 
display their skill in following up fot! all, and a'so fosters 
their interest in the game. 

You may submit one coupon on'y Aut different mombers 
of one fa:nily may inclose their entry forms for the same 
comp:tition in the same envelop2. No other communi- 
cation must be inclosed. 

As a he!p and guide to the oxercise Gf your judgment, 
we recommend Tim Lonpon Mornxine Leaver Penny 
Football Annual, in which will be found complete 


and last season's matches. 


CONDITIONS FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. The names of the teams which you believe will loss 
must ba crossed out, and each entry form must bo 
signed by the competitor with his own muna and 
address in ink. Where you forecast a draw don’t 
cross out either. 


. When you hare filled up the entry form, cut it out and 
lace it in an envelope addressed to the Editor of 
EARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, 

W.C. Mark your envelope * Footsatt No. 21,” in 
the top left-hand corner, and affix a penny stamp. All 


attempts must arrive not later than first post l'riday, 
February 24th. 


. Only ons coupon can be accepted from each reader. 


. The sum of £250 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive an entry form bearing what 
proves to be the correct result of all the matches 
played. In the event of a tie this sum will be divided. 


. Shonld no competitor give the correct result of all the 
matches played, £25 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive the entry form containing the 
greatest number of correct results. In the event of a 
tie the prize will be divided, and in the event of two or 
moro ecu uot being played the £250 will not be 
awa . 


. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted, and 
proof of posting will not be accopted as proof of receipt. 


. The Editor does not assum? any responsibility for any 
alterations that may bs made in the tixtures given. 


. No correspondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 


9. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter only on this understanding. 


£2,749 


it} 


NOW AWARDED 


TRIPLETS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 

To make a ‘Triplet’? you take any cne of the three 
phrases of three wordsgiven in the next column and add to 
it three additional words which bogin with the same letters 
as the words of the phrase you have chosen. These initial 
letters may be used in any order you li'e:, and the words you 
think out should have some bearing on the phrase selected. 
It is the three words you add that are called a “Triplet.” 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form, or they will be disqualified. ‘Two Triplets may be 
written on one entry form; but any number of eutry 
forms may be sent in provided each entry form is accom- 
panied by a postal order for 6d. 

2, When you have filled of the entry form, cut it out, 
attach to it a postal order for sizpence, and place it in an 
envelope addressed to the Epitor, Pearson's Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C? No other communica- 
tions mast be incl f ; . 

8. Mark your envelope “Triplets No. 36" in the top 
left-hand corner. . 

4. All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, 
February 23rd. 

6. Everyone who enters must send a postal order for 6d. 
with the entry form. The P.O. must made payable to 

©. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and must crossed 
“'% Co.” in the manner shown in this 
arample. The numter must be written inthe 
space provided on the entry form. Where 
one P.O. of higher value is sent to cover 
more than one entry form, the number of this 
P.O. must be written on each entry form. 

6. UF ths amount received (after deducting ten per 
cent.), three-fourths will be divided amongst the senders 
of the ten Triplets which are con sidered to be the best 
by the adjudicators, by whom originality of idea will be 
taken into consideration. If there are more senders than 
one of a Triplet thus selected by the adjudicators, a tenth 

rt of this three-fourths will be divided amongst all 
such senders. . es 

7. The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts 
by the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose efforts 
show merit. 


" “Take a wisp of golden hair,” ‘Take a face and figure fair.” 


information regar:ling teams, records of individual pliyers, | 


£250 A WE 


Offered for Football Resuits. 


= BIG CASH PRIZE 
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Pearson’s Football Contest No. 21 


Matches to be played on Saturday, Feb. 25th. 
Cross out which you consider will be the Losing clib. For 
auraw dowt ceoss out eitier. 

( Bradford City v Grimsby Town 

Derby County v Everton 
Darlington . v Swindon 
West Ham United v Manchester United 
Wolverhampton Ww. v Chelsea 
Middlesbroagh or - * Blackburn Rovers or 
Leicester Fosse Tottenham Hotspur 

( Newcastle United v Hull City 
Burnley * Pa and Hove or 

Soventr. City 

Bury v Bristol City 
Preston North End v Oldham Athtetic 
Shelfield Unitcd v Shetfield Wednesday 
Woolwich Arsenal v Not:s Forest 


cee ag out v yh gai 
apton Orien v Blackpool 

Leeds City v Fulham 

Bristol Rovers v Southend United 
Luton v Norwich City 


The above matches take place on the ground of the first-named, 

(*) Mark vut losing teams in the veplayed Second Round 
Cup-ties, and in gicing forecusts take tity consideration only 
those clubs actually taxing part in (he matches to be playcd on 
Feb, uary 23th. 

I agree to abide by the decision published in 
“+ Pearson’s Weekly ’’ and to accept it as final, and 
Tenter only on this understanding, and lagree to 
abide by the printed conditions. 


Signature .sssevseecees wee 
AddHeSS.sscenseessecceesceenseranenes 


Preee Pee eee 


TTT err rr rerrerrrrrr rrr eed 


CUI OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 
———— 


RESULT OF FOOTBALL CONTEST No. 18. 
The prize of £25 has been divided by the following, each of 


McArdle, ane Ford, 
B Miss M. Ma Mectglft-on-Hes: J. Bo 

irmi m; Miss M. Martin, Plymouth; W. yce, 
Great Yarmouth; R. Henderson, South Shields; Miss 
F. Mullin, Normanton; 8. Hallworth, Manchester; A. 
Ciarke, Walthamstow; Mrs. A. M. Popplestone South- 
ampton; T. Osborn, Greenwich; 9. Handford, Reddish. 
Stockport; T. A. Bashford, Hereford; A. Tosh, Leith; 
J. M. Haslin, Plymouth; H. W. Yates, Birmingham; 
C. Roberts, Scarborough. 


ARARAR Ree ees eee ——eeeeeeeeeeeer 


YOU MAY WIN 
RS THis TIME. 


8. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 
9, Ne correspondence will be entered into in connec- 
tion with the competition, and telegrams will be ignorod. 
10. The published decision is final, and competitors 
may only enter on this understanding. 
The three phrases from which you are 
Triplets are as fullows : 
Smart Bor WAstED: 
Wuitewasnine THE CEILING: 
Parser Turns MUILLINeER: 
Example, not to be used, showing how to make Triplets: 
Phrase: Wurtewasnise THe CrEtiinG. 
Example: Wurts Coor’s Trmren. 
Result of Triplets No. 33 appets on Tage 3 of 


Cover. 
TRIPLETS Na. 36. 
wane? 


invited to make 


Rez 


ENTRY FORM. 


PRG IPA I PPR DLO 


No. of Postal Order ..s.ssssecsrsrceersrrentees isnt § 

i 
Phrase Selected ssccrecrcscees sisini naan saa sree § 
Triplet... conndsaGaeROeauvagaaameseaenedohaeaela wea 
Phrase Selected ...:c.cccscesceee awndeasseegaetanses 
y OT) Cs ocaniegs 


I agree to abide by the decision published in 
“ Pearson’s Weekly,” and to accept é as final, 
and I enter only on this understanding, and 
agree to abide by the printed conditions. 


Signed sseserserreeeners saitvenaasanay 
Address 


CRP ARS Oem” 


oz 


Ae rrr’ 


THE GREAT NAIL SWINBLE. 


The Wily Way of the Swatcher Who Sells You 
Screws and Nails. 


Tue extraordinary interest aroused throughout 
the country by our recent articles on the methods of 
the ‘“‘swatcher” continues to show itself in the 
number of letters daily received at this office, telling 
how the writers have been victimised by his 
tricks, 

The following remarkable incident comes to us 
from a reader who is a builder in a fair way of 
business, 

His story is as follows : 

I was working in my office off the yard one day, 
when a traveller's brougham drove up, and a 
smart-looking fellow stepped out. 

After the usual palaver he asked : 

“What do you think of that for a penny o 
pair?” 

With a somewhat elaborate flourish he banged a 
pair of hinges on my table. 

Now I was not particularly keen on buying hinges, 
but I really cond not help picking up his sample 
and examining it closely, and on doing so I found 
that it was a hinge which I could nowhere obtain 
for leas than sixpence. I was astonished at his 
price. 

‘How many dozen can I send you?” he 
asked. 

“Make it a quarter of a gross to start with,” 


I replied. 

While he booked the order he gave me a sample 
of cut nails to examine. ‘‘A nice nail that, sir,” 
he remarked. ‘ You have never bought that nail 
under ten shillings a hundredweight !* 

“ Well?” I asked, for he had hit the exact price. 

“My price is five shillings a hundredweight.* 

“Nonsense !”? I exclaimed suspiciously. ‘ You 
can't do it. Why, the biggest firm in the country 
couldn’t sell under double that price. 

“Nor could we,” he answered quietly, “if we 
bought in the same market as they do. But we 
don’t. We buy from the railways, and as we buy 
by the thousand ton we can get special rates— 
and the railways will take almost any price for 
their undelivered and unclaimed stuff.” 

“ Then put me down for a ton,” I said, reassured 
by his self-confidence. 

“Thank you, sir. Now, as you seem to know a 
good thing when you see it,” he continued, “* what 
do you think of that ?” 

He showed me a packet of mixed screws. 

“Of course, they're mixed, and that’s a draw- 
back, I admit,” he said, “‘ but even so, they are 
thundering cheap at sixty-five shillings a hundred- 
weight. I have got the stuff in the brougham.” 

Now, I was not at all anxious to buy the screws. 
And as I had already made over £5 on my buying, I 
thought I'd had enough. 

He pressed, but I put him off. Finally, not 
wishing to be rough on a man with whom I had 
done such good business, I made the excuse. 

“You see, I’d take them like a shot if they were 
properly sorted ——” 

“ Quite so,” he interrupted. ‘‘ Look here !” 

He produced from his pocket plans of a compli- 
cated-looking machine. 

“That,” he said, “is the plan of a machine that 
will be in this district within seven days. It can 
sort a hundredweight of screws in seven minutes. 
Very well! We will send along for your hundred- 
weight, and sort it for you for nothing.” 

Finally I gave in under his persuasions, reflecting 


that, after all, I had done so very well on the [ 


other deals that I might stretch a point in this. 

I handed him the sixty-five shillings, and he 
drove off, leaving me, of course, the screws. 

That was the last I ever heard of him, or his 
hinges, or his cut nails. 

On examining and weighing the screws I found 
that I had been badly “had.” I could have bought 
them anywhere at forty-five shillings per hundred- 
weight. 

The sorting machine existed only in the fertile 
brain of the ‘‘ swatcher.” 

I afterwards discovered that ten similar transac- 
mee had taken place in this district on the same 

ay. 
As the “‘swatcher” made a clear £1 on cach deal 
his gross profit for the day thus works out at no less 
than £10. 


(Next week the “knife-machine” and the flash ring 
swatcher will be dealt with.) 


That ie a good recipe for a woman. I want, on similar lines, a good recipe for a man. 


recerved 
Aylesbury, and was thus expressed : 


512 Shall we do it now, or wait Gill Martin comes? Register your vote on page 508. 


OUR “KNOWLEDGE TESTS.” 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 12. 


(1) DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SOCIALISM AND 


ANARCHISM. . 
The prize of 10s. 6d. for the winning attempt in this 


contest has been awarded to Miss M. A. Perry, Tendring, 


Weeley, Essex, who sent the following : 
The difference between Socialism and Anarchism is 


that Socialism is a system which aims at co-operation 
for the common good, whereas Anarchism is ‘literally , 
a want of system, a state of society in which every 
man acts for himself as he thinks ft. 


(2) THE MISSING LINK. 


The ie of this term selectcd as the best was 
rom C. W. Packford, 32 Gt. Western Street, 


Darwin's theory of the origin and development of 


mankind ‘has led many to suppose there must be a 


“connection” between man and the ape. This 


imaginary being is ‘the missing link,” which would 
prove the theory to be correct. 


@) LAW OF ENTAIL. 


Hi. V. Verrells, 253 Burdett Road, Bow, supplied 


the winning definition, which reads as follows : 


This law makes it possible for property to be kept 


in one family for successive generations. A man whose 
property is entailed cannot sell or otherwise dispose of 
it. At his death it passes to his heir or next-of-kin. 


@® FATHER OF THE CHAPEL. 


The winner in this contest is Mrs. L. Pharaoh, 14a 


Oakdale Road, Streatham, to whom the prize of 10s. Gd. 
has been sent. Her explanation of the ubove phrase was 
as follows : 


“Chapel,” in printers’ parlance, means “ work- 


shop,” originating from the fact that early printing- 
presses were placed in chapels attached to abbeys. 


“Father of the Chapel” is the name given to the 


chairman of the meetings of journeymen printers 
assembled to decide any point of common interest. 


() THE SEVEN SLEEPERS. 


The prize of 10s. 6d. has been sent to C. EB. Laurence, 
Walesby Rectory, Market Rasen, who submitted the 


following : 


* The seven sleepers of Ephesus, a favourite subject 


in medieval art, were seven Christians who, to escape 
the persecution of Decius, concealed themselves in o 
cave whose mouth was closed by their encmies. The 
cave was rediscovered 200 years afterwards, when the 
sleepers awoke youthful and in perfect health. 


(6) HORNS OF A DILEMMA. 

The winning atlempt was contributed by Miss J. M. 
Pottinger, 5 Wallfield Place, Aberdeen, who receives the 
prize of 10s. 6d. for the following : 


We apply the term ‘“ Horns of a Dilemma” to a 
situation in which a person is confronted by two 
opposite and conflicting lines of conduct, the udvan- 
tages or disadvantages of which appear to balance ; 
hence the analogy to the “ horns” of an animal. 


THIS WEEK’S CONTEST. 


You will often see, when reading a speech or an 
article, that some word or phrase is used which, though 
easily understood by most, is not to be found in the 
dictionary. 

In our everyday conversation, too, we are in the 
habit of employing phrases which would cause us some 
little trouble to define properly. 

You are probably familiar with.every word in the 
following list. : 

Nevertheless, we will give half-a-guinea to readers 
who send in tho best definition in ordinary, common- 
sense language of any one of the words or phrases : 


(1) Market Overt. 

(2) Letters Patent. 

(3) Mandams. 

(4) French Leave. 

(5) Running the Gauntlet. 
(6) T'uft-hunting. 


First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in an 
cage, you must not cxcced filty words—and attac! 
your name and address. 

You may tead in your explanation of all the six 
if you like, but cach must be written on a separate 


postcard. 
Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson's Weekly, 18 Henrietta Street, London, 


ete to arrive not later than Thursday, February 
23rd. 


WEET ENDING 
Fes. 23, 191). 


SINGING TO GOLD MINERS, 3 


SUS 
Mile. GOLDA, 


The new Singer from Australia tells of her Life 
in a Gold Mining Camp. 

I tam« I may safely say that I have had a tam 
adventurous carecr than most women, ccrtainly 
more so than the average music-hall artiste. , 

Born in Sydney, Australia, I spent my earlicst 
zens quietly enough at a convent where I tir-r 

arnt to sing. A few years later, after the deat! 
of my mother, my two brothers started for Western 
Australia to try their luck prospecting in the ol] 
mines, and I made up my mind to accompany thein, 
and try my luck too. 

On our arrival, I found that I was the only «iit: 
woman in the whole cam r, for that matter, for 
many miles around— although it may soun’ « 
somewhat strange situation, I must say that 1 havi 
a thoroughly good time. 

For companions I had my dog, cat, and a bird, 
and, though the latter soon died through the ist-n~- 
heat, I was never really lonely, for the only wit: 
woman in a colonial camp is quite a queen in bier 
own little way. 

The miners treated me royally, and th: <ins 
(the natives) would come any distance to see the 
only white woman in the nei bourhood, and brin« 
me all sorts of queer presents. One interestin« ol. 
native brought me a baby kangaroo, which grew 11) 
quite an intelligent little creature and used to follow 
me about like a dog. 

With the help of my brothers and some of t':- 
more experienced miners, I soon became quite «1 
expert in prospecting myself, and have brovs! 
back a number of fine specimens which I sceun 
“all on my own.” 

Some of you may think that prospecting is rat!.er 
a strange occupation for a woman, and the cam 
life rather undesirable. Naturally, the life is rouvh, 
and we all slept with revolvers under our pillows, 
but this was merely as a precaution against the 
native with a burglarious intent or a simil. 
attention from one of the many undesirable blachs 
who are to be found wandering round+the iminin. 
districts of the Colonies. 

It was here that I gave my first concerts—qii‘c 
al fresco ones they were—out in the open aftcr 
the day’s work in the mines had finished, and tlic) 
were certainly the most successful ones I shall cver 


give. 

You can hardly imagine the enthusiasm of tic 
men when I sang to them “ Robin Adair” and other 
old ballads, and in proof of their appreciation thy 
all subscribed and sent to Sydney and bought me a 
grand piano. It had a terrible time, that poor 
piano, blistered and scorched with the heat, but 
when one is miles and miles from civilisation th: 
condition of the case of a piano is of minor import - 
ance—to have @ne at all is something to be thank:iu! 
for. After my grand piano arrived I gave regular 
concerts, which the miners considered quite an 
honour to be allowed to attend, and any breach o! 
the laws of the camp was punished by anishesv 
from the concerts for a given time, according to t!.: 
enormity of the offence. 

On one occasion a miner had committed sor." 
trifling offence, and as punishment he was chain! 
to a log at some distance from the camp durin. 
the evening concert. Imagine our astonishmcn' 
when, just as I was starting my second song, hist 
arrived, ing the log to’ which he was chain! 
on his shoulder, much to the amusement of |: 
companions. However, we forgave him, and |. 
was allowed to remain. 

I suppose the most trying moment I had duri:- 
my stay in the mining camp was when our “cook — 
was speared by a native within a few yards ot 
where I was standing. 

During the day all the men were busy prospectin-. 
and one al ae! left in charge of the camp tv 
prepare the ood. At the time I had not been oui 
in the West very long, and had no idea that Fucl: 
things might bene and when an apparently por: 
old black asked for food I sent him round to tl« 
“cook” without any misgivings. A few secor:! 
later the black had fled and our poor faith! 
Bill was lying unconscious with a wound in iii 
shoulder. Then I had to turn hospital nurse. 

When my brothers “ struck tacky ” they sent rm" 
to Paris to study under Mme. Marchesi. I mus! 
also say that Mme. Melba has been more than 
kind, helping me with advice, and has taken a mo:’ 
sympathetic interest fn my career. 


=z 
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One Man 


NOMY EXTRAORDINARY. 


Earned Only £25 a Year and Saved 
nearly £2,500. 


Tyrty-stX shillings week is no great income 
for a man with a wife and family, and the wife who 
as reported a few weeks ago, managed to save over 
+400 out of such an income was & treasure indeed. 

But even she was not & match for a certain 
journeyman butcher named Thomas Pett, who 
died in Clifford’s Passage a good many years ayo. 
lis wages were but £25 a year, and within thirty 
years, by the exercise of an economy of the most 
amazing description, and of course by wonderfully 
clever investments, he amassed a fortune of 

42.475, which he left to distant relatives whom he 
liad never even seen. 

It is told of Pett that his extravagance was a pint 
of porter every Saturday. He did not begin this 
until he had reached a thousand pounds, and after- 
wards, when the duty on beer was raised, he cut his 
allowance to half a pint. 

Some people seem to have habits of economy 
ingrained, and though their circumstances may be 
humble, and their wages small, yet they manage 
to startle everyone by the amount they leave 
behind them. 

NO FAITH IN BANKS. 

Only the other day the will of an out-porter at 
Polton railway station showed that he had died 
worth the sum of £6,000. 

Some people employ the strangest methods of 
saving. An old man of seventy-six, who was 
found lying ill in a squalid back room in Pimlico 
and was removed to the Fulham workhouse, was 
found to have saved £750 out of the pension of 
fifteen shillings a week upon which he had lived. 

All the money, together with fifteen handsome 
cold watches, he kept in a locker in a safe deposit in 
the city. He would not trust any bank with his 
cavings, and probably paid as much rent for his 
savings as he did for himself. 


*ves, I SPENT SOME 
TIME AT DARTMOOR | 
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"Il MUST MAKE A 
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SOME IMPORTANT. 
STOP-PRESS NEWS. k 
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he. beat recipes Mark postcards 


Shall we do it now, or wait till Martin Comes? We want your vote. See page 508. 


Consumers of gas on the penny-in-the-slot 
principle often use the meter as a savings’ 
being confident that the collectors will return to 
them any extra money found in the box. 

At Wigan, in one year 
gas company collectors, apart from the legitimate 
penny, were five sovereigns, ten half sovereigns, 
four half-crowns, 465 florins, 502 shillings, 134 
sixpences, and a large number of threepenny bits 
and halfpennies. 

An old woman was brought into the Rue St. 
Ambrose police station in Paris, charged with being 
noisy in the sireet. fhe was lame, and walked with 
two sticks. With one of these she threatened the 
inspector, and in consequence he took it away 
from her. 

WHEN THE CAP CAME OFF. 

This distressed her so that the inspector was 
about to return it when he noticed that it had a 
screw cap and also that its weight was very much 
out of the common. 

It ages to contain £120 in gold pieces. 
and the other stick an equal amount. All 
this money the old woman had saved out of 
money earned as a rag-picker, her average earnings 


not exceeding eight shillings a week. 

No one is so poor that they cannot save. Adtind 
beggar named Martin who lived for more than forty 
years at the French village of Clermont Ferraud 
was found to have left such a huge hoard of copper 
coins in his room that the floor was actually breaking 
down under their weight. There were over 60,000 
of them in all, worth £160. 

How he managed to collect them was @ complete 
mystery to every one who had known him, for 
it was pretty certain that his total income could not 
have exceeded six shillings a week. 

Hawkers very often make good money, but they 
do not, as a rule, save. Yet a hawker named 
Forrest, whose residence was @ caravan and who 
died at South Shields o few years ago, left 
£12,000. 

It was found that he had invested his savings in 
house property, buying 680 cleverly that he had 
turned over considerable profits. 
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THE BUTLER TYPES OUT 
SOME STARTLING GOSSIP 
THE PARROT OVERHEARD 
IN THE DRAWING ROOM. 


A GOOD “SCOOP: 
SECURING SOME EXTRA 
SPECIAL SCANDAL . 
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Our cartoonist has endeavoured to show 
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RABBIS MUST NOT RING 
Allowed to Eat Fish. 
once asked a number 


Tux late Lord Swaythling 
of foreign rabbis to dinner. They all came except 
one, and after waiting a few minutes the party 
sat down. Presently there was commotion below, 
and the host, going out, found the servants ejecting 
a bearded gentleman. 

It appears that this was the missing guest, who 
had lost his way and. arriving late, had found the 
front door closed. It being against the Jewish 
regulations for a rabbi to ring or knock, he had gone 
round to the back, where, being unable to make 
himself understood, he had been turned out by the 
domestics. 

The Hindu hierarchy at times issues amazing 
orders, which are faithfully obeyed by all their 
followers. In October, 1903, the whole province of 
Behar was agitated by one of these mysterious orders, 
which was to the effect that for the space of two 
and a half days sons should not look upon their 
fathers nor fathers upon their sons. Business was 
seriously hampered, for thousands _ left 
respective villages. 

'The most curious of all India’s strange sects were 
the Thugs, who worshipped Kali, wife of Siva the 
Destroyer. They founded # vast secret society 
united by signs and a socret language. 

They lived by robbery, but would never steal 
until they had murdered their victim. Before their 
murderous expeditions their rules forced them to 
purify themselves. They were also enjoined never 
to shed a drop of blood, and never to inflict pain. 
That is why they killed by strangling. 

Deformed persons and sellers of oil were safe from 
them, and their first victim might not be a woman. 
They invariably buried their victims carefully and 
decently. To-day, owing to the strict enforcement 
of British law, the Thugs are pretty nearly extinct. 

The Navajo Indian, ot the South-Western States, 
is not permitted by his religion to eat fish. He 
would rather die of starvation than swallow a 
mouthful of any finned thing. Nor will he make his 
camp fire of wood taken from a tree struck by 
lightning. 
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SOCIETY GOSSIP MADE HERE. 


The “ Harriet” spy story has caused quite a sensation. We were told that the American newspapers pay 
London houses to supply them with Society gossi| scandal. 


the butlers and other servants in large 
how this information may be obtained. 
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WRITING UP SOCIETY 
‘GOSSIP AFTER & 
BUSY DAY. 


“Recipe.” (See page 528.) 


WEEK ENDING 


__PEARSON’S WEEKLY. nesene tia 
Fsture Fars ROVAL PETS I'VE PAINTED. 


We 2s. 6d. for each paragraph ted for 
— = Gia Miss FRANCES FAIRMAN, 


this feature. 

the Most Famous Living Painter of Dogs, te!’; 

How She Painted “ Ceesar.” 

For several years now I have been honow:. | 
by receiving commands to paint Royal j.. 
for I commenced painting dogs belonging 
members of the Royal Family at the end « 
Queen Victoria’s reign, and have contin 
to receive similar commands at various tin: 
ever since. 

Are dogs bad sitters 2 Well. just as in the ci.» 
of human beings, it depends on the dog. Soni. 
dogs make excellent sitters, some dogs are vi :y 
troublesome ; but, as a general rule, the older a du 
is, the better sitter he makes. I have noti-i 
this point especially when I have been asked 11 

aint the same dog at different times—tirst, wii i 

e was a puppy, and again when he had grov 1 


————————— 


i< | HATE BARGAIN SALES. 


eee SOE awe 
Another Violent Outbu:st by Our Cantankerous 
Crank. 

I nate them chiefly because they are only half 
true. ‘They are sales, but those articles which are 
sold cannot be callod beegains. Even a crank 
does not like his crankiness to extend to his boots 
or his shirts, or his collars, :ond I am too poor to buy 
cheap clothes. That is the pisivilege of the millionaire. 

The greatest bargain I ever purchased was a 
second-hand motor cycl-. 

She was adear little thing—so dear that she cost 
me eventually rather more than a new one. How 
proudly did t wheel her home in the dark with the 
discreet moonlight shining on her gleaming handle- 
bars, and veiling the bare places where the enamel 
was chipped. 

After a fortnight’s toil, early and late, I got her 
running, and at the end of a swift, glorious run 
of one mile, the lamp bracket fetched adrift, 
depositing a very fine lamp that was worth a pound 
and had actually cost 25s. in the road. So I had 
to stop my fretting steed, and she never started 
again for a week. 

I have now replaced the lamp-bracket, the 
carburettor, the belt, and the throttle, and she goes 
remarkably well. In fact, L havo strong hopes of 
selling her next Easter for half the sum 1 paid 
for her. 

The cheapest shirts that ever wrapped my 

athletic form in their snowy folds were bought at a 
sale. They were of the stiff dress variety, and were 
marked 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., and 8s., respectively. The 
vendors sacrificed them for 12s. the three. 
- When I put them on first. they seemed all right, 
but after their first wash, when I tried to attach a 
collar in the usual fashion, the sensation recalled 
strangulation, and if someone had not released me 
I should not be telling you the story now. 

Suspecting. my collars, for, never having owned 
such expensive shirts before, 1 admired the garments 
immensely, I bought a dozen new ones from the 
seller of the shirts for 5s., usual price 10s. 6d. 

I tried these collars on my old shirts, and they 
were inches too big for my neck. Wrongly sized. 
That's why they were cheap, I suppose. The sale 
price shirts, of course, had shrunk. Finally, I 
gave both collars and shirts to the gardenor. We 
have a new gardener now. 

But, apart from the merits or demerits of sale 
articles, you always have to buy them out of season. 
The merchant gets rid of his surplus furs in July, 
and gives away muslin in December. I bought the 
jolliest ice-skates I ever had one bright June 
morning, but the rivets had all fallen out before I 
had a chance to use my pretty new skates ; and the 
mice had eaten the tennis racquet I secured at an 
after-Christmas salo before the summer came! 
*Twas ever thus ! 

Of course, many of the really very cheap things 
you can snap up now and again are useless to any 
man ever born. Consider, for instance, the lounge 
suit, bearing a Savile Row maker's name, a misfit 
for a man fifty-six inches round the chest, with an 
inside-leg measurement of forty-eight inches. I 
bought it, but it was no use to wear. It covered 
the dining-room furniture though, and there was 
enough stuff left to make a little rug for the 
perambulator. 

My wife snaffled a delicious little pair of 
boots not long ago. Originally designed for the 
Grand Duchess of Blitzenberg, they turned out 
slightly narrow over the instep for Her Royal 
Highness, being small twos in size. But they were 
dirt cheap at fifteen shillings, and will do nicely for 
baby when she is older. Baby is eighteen months 
old at present. 

You see, there is always a fly in the amber. 
One can't expect to get a really sound object for 
less than half the cost price. But if you combine 
the talents of an engineer. upholsterer, tailor, 
bootmaker, cycle-bodger, French polisher, and 
strong-active-man-willing-to-make-himself-useful -in 
any-capacity-not-afraid-of-work-highest-refs., you 
may in the course of a long life, by spending a lot 
of money, buy something at a bargain sale that 
can be turned to good account, 

But I don’t think you will. 


——— 


YOUR BEST FRIEND 
would like to spend a happy day in your company. 
Then why not both come, at our expense, to see the 


o 
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We cannot unidertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped addressed envelope is inclosed, 


A NOVEL BAKING-TIN, 

Hor pies and tarts trequently stick to the pan in 
which they are baked, which makes it a difticult 
matter to remove them undamaged. ‘To prevent. this 
the simple 
device itlus- 
trated is 

attached to 
8 he latest in 
haking- tins. 
It is made 
cf tin and 
is bent to the shape of the pan. When the cutter 
is revolved by means of the pivot in the centre it 
makes a clean cut under the pastry, and removes 
the most stubborn tart without damaging it. 


up. 

Pi have generally found that I have allow: | 
myself too little time in which to paint the pup). 
but, on the other hand, when he had grown 1. 
I have found my picture finished much sooner t}:.:1 
I had expected. 

I have just finished my latest painting for Quecn 
Alexandra, a picture of two red and white Japa 
spaniels, called Togo and Haru. 

They are great favourites with her Majesty. ai! 
in return they simply adore their mistress. To: 
was a present to Queen Alexandra from |! 
Emperor of Japan, and he is, of course, a peri 
specimen of the Japanese spaniel. The Empe« 
sent her Majesty eight, I believe. but the long journ: 
to England, and the sudden changes of temperatur: 
they had to pass through on the way, proved two 
much for the strength of some of them, and 'To.v 
is the only survivor. 

Togo and Haru, being frisky little fellows. ful 
of life, were frankly bored by my efforts to get 
them on canvas. 

Togo, in particular, seemed to feel it beneath his 
dignity to sit to an artist in whom he was not 1 
the least interested. They had to be coaxed toker): 
their pose by servants, and were bribed to be gco.! 
with biscuits or anything else they might fancy. 

Togo has the sweetest little habit of lookin, \.) 

at the Queen with his head a little on one siti, 
and I wanted to get just that expression in tic 
picture. 
- It was extremely difficult, however, for I cou! 
never get him to look at me or at anyone cl-*. 
except the Queen, in just the same way. i 
was, in fact, only when her Majesty was in tlc 
room that he would do it, and I had to make 
the most of her visits in order to catch the 
expression. 

The dogs sat to me at the Palace. of course, anil 
this was particularly helpful, because the Queen came 
frequently to see her pets and made suggestions 10 
the picture. The Queen is such a true arti- 
herself that I bave always valued her criticisis 
very much. 

When her Majesty entered the room the sittin«. 
in the strict sense of the word, always ended for 4 
time; the joy of Togo and Haru was unbounded. 
and nothing would induce them to continue th. 
pose. 

I was specially honoured, in November, 1's. 
by the Queen’s command to paint a portrait of 1. 
famous wire-haired fox-terrier Cesar, King Edwati - 
constant companion. 

This portrait had to be done very quickly. for | 
only received the command a very short time bei«' 
November 9th, and the Queen wished the pict: 
to be a birthday surprise for the King. 

Soon after I lad commenced the picture. 1c 
vet. came to say he had to take Cxsar away as |" 
was unwell, and required treatment. .\s_ 1! 
picture was then a secret, it was impossible 10 
appeal to his Majesty for permission to continu: 
the sitting. and there was some delay before | 
could get Cesar again. 

At the next sitting, however, he posed beautiluliy. 
but just when everything seemed to be goi''. 
smoothly he dropped down and went off to sic... 
absolutely refusing to be roused. 

I succeeded, however, in having the picture re: 
for presentation to King Edward on his |.--: 
birthday. 

I should have liked to put a few finishing touch 
to it, but his Majesty very graciously said that |v 
liked the picture as it was. 


TO PUT THE SLATES ON. 
Wuen slates on a roof need repairing the tiler 
makes use of the knife illustrated to remove the 
damaged ones. He forces the knife under the slates, and 


by means of the notch at the end of his tool cuts the 
wooden pegs that hold the slates in position. The 
knife is also used as a lever to raise tiles, in order 
to slip adjoining slates in position. 


PROTECTING JACK’S PAY. 

Whew one of his Majesty’s ships is at anchor in a 
river or a few miles from the shore, arrangements 
are made for the safety of the wages of the crew. 

The paymaster who has to go ashore to the bank 
takes with him two marines as an escort. Onc of the 
marines carrics a . 
length of rope long 
enough to reach the 
bottom of the sca 
or river, at one 
end of which is 
attached a float 
something similar 
to the type of 
float use by 
fishermen. When 
the money, which 
is usually a large 
amount of gold, is 
drawn from the 
bank, the paymaster 
returns with his 
escort, and the bag of gold is tied to the other end 
of the rope. Should there be an accident and the 
boat be over-turnced, the float indicates the position 
of the bag of gold, which can then be recovered 
without the necessity of employing divers. 

—_——_——o—— 


GUIDES THE LEMON-JUICE. 

THERE are occasions when it becomes necessary to 
use lemon-juice in small quantitics, as, for instance, 
when it is employed as a condiment or flavouring for 
food on the plate. 
Tn such cases the 
cook's squeezers 
are out of the 
question, and 
recourse is had 
to the finger and 
thumb, which 
themselves _ be- 
come more or 
less messy with 
the juice. The 
little device here 
shown is in- 
tended to over- 
come this incon- 
venience. It ig 
made of silver, so that the acid docs not affect it, 
ae in ha sig aes a Le of tweezers, the two sides 
y why | Y re a cing enlarged in the middle. The piece of fruit is 

? ew A R i i i 
Serie ae It you, dan Ueiese ie otk at tbe | Pt, te Pines by the pies ox skewer, which, trang 
page opposite, and see for yourself. the slice, and keeps it from slipping away. 


More important even than a footline is the question: Shall we do it now or waiftill Martin comes? It's for you to decide 


P.C. Wicher 
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Week ENDING 
LEB. 23, 1911. 


P.C. Wicher’s Plucky Attempt to Capture Two 
Desperate Murderers. 


For nearly ten nay after the close of the great 


American Civil War, between 1865 and = 1875 
that is to say, the States of Kansas and Missouri 
were terrorised by a band of outlaws, led by two 
notorious robbers named Jesse and Frank James. 

Banks were robbed, trains were held up, great 
mansions were rifled, and in some cases wantonly 
<1 on fire and burned. All who resisted were 
iilled, and anyone suspected by the gang of giving 
information to the authorities, or helping them 
in any way, was also pretty certain to be murdered 
svoner or later. 

Many attempts were made to break up the gang, 
and especially to capture or kill the ringleaders, the 
two “James Boys,” as they were generally called. 
It is with one of these attempts that our story con- 
corns itself, It ended in failure, and disastrously 
for the hero, but it was one of the pluckiest things 
that ever was tried to be done for all that, and as 
such it deserves to be recorded. 


DEAF TO HIS WIFE'S PLEADING. 

The central figure of the drama was & certain 
John Wicher, a New York policeman, and as plucky 
2 man as ever wore shoe-leather. He also was 
something of an enthusiast, and his whole nature 
revolted at the accounts of the cruel deeds that were 
continuall being perpetrated by the James Boys 
and their hand of cut-throats. 

He took to reading the accounts of their crimes 
aloud to his young and pretty wife, whom he had 
just married, but she only shuddered, and begged 
him to desist. Then he talked them over with his 
fellow constables, and finally he got the idea into 
his head that he was called upon to catch the 
James Boys, and to wind up their careers of crime. 

His wife now grew seriously alarmed, and begged 
him not to enter on any such dangerous enter- 
prise, but he was deaf to even her entreaties. He 
got leave of absence from his superiors, called on 
‘Allan Pinkerton, the head of America’s most 
famous detective agency, and begged that gentle- 
man to send him to Missouri after the James Boys. 

But Mr. Pinkerton demurred. Several would-be 
James Boys-catchers had already come to grief, 
and this unpleasant fact was impressed upon 
Wicher. It did not serve as a warning, however ; on 
the contrary, it only seemed to increase his zeal 
in his self-chosen task. So Pinkerton at last 
consented. 


Wicher at this was in high glee. He hurried 


home, kissed his young wife, and told her he was a 


made man. 
DISGUISED AS A TRAMP. 

Jicher disguised himself as a tramp and started 
off to catch the James Boys, who were supposed 
to be hiding just then in the backwoods of Clay 
County, Missouri. 

But before starting to try and penetrate to the 
actual lair of the outlaws, Wicher did what he 
thought was a necessary thing, and yet which 
turned out to be the most foolish and fatal thing 
he could possibly have done. He went to the 
Sheriff of Clay County, told him who he was, and 
showed him his credentials, The detective called 
openly upon the Sheriff, and was seen walking with 
him arm in arm. 

The next day he put on his tramp disguise and 
went off into the woods by himself to reconnoitre. 
'The day was fine, and Wicher felt as fine as the day. 
He was now convinced that the dream of his life 
was about to be realised, and he smiled as in imagi- 
nation he saw himself pointed out by the detectives 
in New York as the man who wound up the James 
robberies, He smiled also as he thought how proud 
his pretty wife would be of her famous husband. 
He was so happy that he whistied like a boy. 

Suddenly, as he passed a pile of dead brush, a 
tough-looking man with a big beard and a bigger 
pistol sprang out and confronted him. 

“ Ain't you feeling pretty good for a tramp me 
asked the mah beanie man of the pretended 
vagrant as he raised his revolver and pointed it at 
him before the traveller could get a chance to 
draw pis. Wicher must have felt nervous, but 
as the rough-bearded man said afterwards, he never 


Using the initial letters of the great railway companies; 
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showed it. The two men stopped in the middle 
of the road, facing one another. 

“ Where are you going ? What are you looking 
for ?”’ asked the big-bearded man. 

‘T don’t know that it is any of your business,” 
said the tramp. “ but if you want to know. [ am 
looking for work, Have you got anything for me 
to do?” 

The big bearded man only laughed aloud, and 


gave a peculiar whistle ; and then two more men 
sprang from behind the dead brush, each man 


with a pistol. 


Still Wicher didn’t lose his nerve, and looked as 
if three men with pistols were ordinary every-day 


incidents. He tried to carry out the tramp- 


wanting-work idea, but it was of no avail, The 
more he protested the more the men laughed, and 
there was a sinister ring in their laughter that made 


him feel distinctly uneasy. 
At last the big-bearded man threw off all pretence, 


and told Wicher that he was none other than Jesse 
James, and that his two companions were his brother 
“You 
ought to feel proud,” he added sneeringly, “‘ seeing 
you have travelled all the way from New York in | 
at having found 


Frank and another member of the band. 


order to catch the James Boys, 
them so speedily.” 


Wicher made no reply. He only tried to get hold 
But at the first sign of movement on 
sprang upon him and 


of his pistol. 
his part, the three outlaws 
disarmed him. 

Then Frank James bound the unfortunate detec- 


tive with a small cord, which he kept in his pocket 


for binding victims, and gagged him. 
Wicher must have seen his mistake by this time. 
and bitterly regretted it. 


loving 


that the James Boys 


ONE HUNDRED 
TO ENGLISH 
CUP FINAL. 


The English Cup Final takes place at the Crystal Palace 


on Saturday, April 22nd, and we are selecting 100 readers 
to view this famous football match. 
for the admission of these P.W’. 
grounds, 
visit to London. 


In addition to paying 
readers to the Palace 
we are also bearing the full expense of their 
Our offer, therefore, includes : 


Free return railway ticket from any part 
of the United Kingdom to London. 

Hot breakfast. 

A drive in a char-a-banc round London. 

Hot dinner at twelve o'clock. 

A drive to the Crystal Palace. 

Admission to the Palace. 

Five-shilling seat in the Grand Stand 
to witness the match, 

A drive back from the Crystal Palace to 
London. 

Substantial tea. 


Thia week eight free tickets—four pairs—for the 


Englir-h Cup 
Headers on 
Lancashire's best known football clubs. 


Final are offered for the best Football 


Above all, he must 
have suffered agonies as he thought of the pretty and 
wife who was never to see him again. For 
he cherished no illusions. He must have felt sure 
were going to torture and 


°! PREston North End,” the name of one of 
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kill him, as they had tortured and killed others 
who had tried to catch them. And they did. 

No Indian at the stake ever died more bravely, 
no Christian martyr ever perished more grandly, 
than this ill-starred detective, this John 
Wicher. 

Nor was it a death died altogether in vain. For 
so cruel and cold-blooded a murder, preceded as it 
was by torture, aroused such bitter resentment, 
against the perpetrators that no peace was granted 
them, either by night or by day. It was felt that 
such wild beasts in human shape must not on any 
account be allowed to cumber the earth. 

They were hunted wherever and whenever they 
dared to show themselves, and eventually Jesse 
James was shot and killed, a fate that also overt ook 
several less conspicuous members of his blood- 
thirsty gang. 

(Next week: ‘Down the Crater of Death.”) 


THE WAY OF A REFORMER. 

He was one of those sad-faced men who delight 
in becoming railway-carriage bores, and when he 
| saw a happy-looking stranger smoking .contentedly 

near by he felt compelled to ask a few questions, 

“Sir,” he began. “ will you allow your boy to 
smoke cigarettes when he grows up * " 

“T have never given the question a moment’s 
| thought.” replied the stranger. 


The sad-faced man sighed. 

“And,” he went on faintly, “I suppose you 
have never thought about stopping his drinking *” 

“T never have,” admitted the man. 

The sad-faced man positively gape 

“Can it be true,” he muttered. ‘ that there are 
such monsters living ; such hardened, callous——’’ 

“ But I think you ought to know,” interrupted 
the stranger, “that I have been a confirmed 
bachelor all my life.” 


150 FREE TRIPS AT OUR EXPENSE. 


FIFTY TO 
SCOTTISH 
CUP FINAL. 


The final football match for the Scottish Cup has been 
provisionally fixed to take place on Saturday, April Sth, at 
Glasgow. We are arranging for the a mission of 5 
readers to view this match, and we propose to defray 
all the expenses of their visit to Glasgow or wherever 
the match may be held, as follows : . 

Free return railway ticket from any part 
of Scotiand to Glasgow. 

Hot dinner at twelve o'clock. 

A drive to the football field. 
wneen in the Grand Stand to witness the 

A drive back from the football field to 
Glasgow. 

Substantial tea. 

This competition is open only to those domiciled in 
Scotland ; for this reason it will appeal to every Scottish 
reader. 

‘This week six free tickets—three pairs—for the Scottish 
oe Fiual are offered for the best. Football Headers on 
a ‘veal the name of the famous Scottish League 
club. 


HOW TO MAKE FOOTBALL HEADERS. 


To make a Foutball Header you take the name of either of the football 


clubs given above and make a phrase or 


sentence of three words, the initials of which must be the first three letters, shown above in black type, of the name 


you have chosen. 
or phrase. 


You may use the three letters in any order you like if it will help you to make a better sentence 
It is this sentence or phrase that is called a Football Header. 


Supposing you were given the club SWINDON, here is an example which will show at a glance how to make Football 


Headera:—Club: SWINvoN. Football H 


eader: SUGGESTS ‘Tron 
You will notice that we are awarding the tickets in pairs. 


‘AYS, 
This is to enable you to bring a friend with you so that 


your visit to London or Glasgow may be the more enjoyable. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. When you have filled up the entry form, get your | 
friend to sign his or her name below yours, then cut | 


it out, and place it in an envelope addressed to the 
Editor of Pearson's Weekly, t 
W.C. No other communication to be inclosed. 


9. Envelopes with entries for English Cup Final tickets, . 


must be marked ‘ Preston on the top. left-hand 
corner, and those for Scottish Final, ‘‘ Falkirk.” All 
attempts must be posted to arrive not later than Thursday, 
February 23rd. 

3. The prizes will be awarded for the attempts con- 
sidered the best. After these have been selected a free invi- 
tation will be sent to each of the readers whose names appear 
onthe winning entry forms, to travel from the addresses 
they give, to view the English or Scottish Cup Final. 


4. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to : 


the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 


3. The published decision is final, and competitors may | 


enter on this understanding only. 7 
The result of Football Headers No. 6 appears on Page 524, 


Tienrietta Street, London, | 


give words which are appropriate to the railway: 


ENTRY FORM. *“ FOOTBALL HEADERS " 23/2/11. 
(Write your three words clearly in ink.) 


Signed sommes Shuivinws - aaaiste - sewreneeeats 
AdGrOSS ... ccc eccesenenensens <cawncwanniearmnasawaiuaameeraene 


Signed ..c.ccccecsseees snenvenitesi ton see eueareRTaR avenie 
Address........ scandaieail scarieaieamipeea segeneesonon nates iis 
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A Little Love Story 
that Grips. 


By J. P., LOUGHNAN. 


Tar whole thing happened so quickly that Dick 
Wheeler could not realise it all at once. He saw 
the library door open, heard his servant announce 
“Mr. John Trant !’’ and there he was, left face to 
face with a man whom he had believed to be at 
the other side of the world. 

Trant had not changed much in appearance or 
in habits apparently, judging by his uncertain step 
and glazed eye, and Wheeler found himself wonder- 
ing how on earth so sweet a girl as Lucy Kemster 
could ever have promised to marry such a fellow. 

Wheeler found himself shaking ‘Trant’s hand like 
. One in a dream ; then Trant’s voice pulled him back 
to the reality of things. 

‘* Well, Dick, old boy, how are you ?” exclaimed 
Trant rather thickly. ‘* You didn’t expect to see 
me here to-day, I'll be bound, and you wouldn’t 
have seen me, either, if I hadn’t come ashore with 
such a jolly set of ghaps that I couldn’t get away 
from them until everything was blue, so to speak. 

“If it hadn’t been for that, Dick, old boy, I 
should have gone straight to call on Lucy; but 
that’s out of the question just at present, so I’ve 
come here to ask you for something to take off 
the effects of my little spree, and then if you'll 
let me lie down on that sofa for an hour, I'll be 
as ‘fit as a fiddle. You doctors are useful boys 
sometimes ! ” 

Wheeler looked with undisguised disapproval at 
the shaking figure before him, and yet the man had 
been a decent enough fellow until he fell into bad 
company and took to the drink ; but now—and he 
was to Lucy Kemster! Wheeler pulled 
himself together with an ef.ort. 

‘ All right,” he said ; ‘‘ go and lie down on the 
sofa, while I get you a draught from the surgery, 
but don’t leave this room until you feel really fit ; 
T’ll tell you ie Lucy anal her mother are coming 
here to tea to-day—they may arrive any moment— 
and you don’t want them to see you like this, I 
imagine.” Trant shook his head. ‘Very well, 
then, take my tip, and lie low until you feel better. 
Now I'll get you the draught.” 

Dr. Wheeler stepped briskly from the room, but 
half way across the hall he stood still as a sharp 
knock sounded upon the front door. 

“James,” he said, as his man-servant appeared 
in answer to the summons, ‘‘ if that is Mrs. and 
Miss Kemster, show them into the dining-room, and 
then come to me in the surgery.” 

Wheeler heard the voices =| his guests in the hall, 
and then James rea; red. 

“‘ Mrs. and Miss Kemster are in the dining-room, 
sir,” he said. 

Wheeler nodded. 

“Take this into the library and give it to Mr. 
Trant,” said he, placing a small tumbler in the 
man’s hands, Then he hurried off to welcome the 
Kematers, 

And while Mrs. Kemster’s e was busy with 
the polite tittle-tattle of the tea-table Wheeler 
argued with himself as to whether or no he 
should tell them about John Trant’s unexpected 


nppeatanine, 
e decided in the end that. he had better do 80, 
as he could do it without giving the man away, and 
they might like to wait and see him. Qo, during a 
momentary pause in the conversation he turned to 
Lucy and, in as indifferent. a tone as possible, 
remarked : ' 

“T have a pleasant surprise in store for you.” 

Mother and daughter wer all curiosity at once, 
8o, without more ado, Wher der gave them the news. 

“ John Trant has come b ome,’ he said. 

He kept his eyes on Lacy’s face as he spoke. 
Was it fancy, or did a loo’t of disgust hover in her 
eyes at his words ? He c ould not be sure, but he 
thought eo. 

“‘ Where is Jack, and when did he arrive ?”’ asked 
Mrs. Kemster. 

“‘He arrived to-day. .and he is here, in this 
house, having a nap aftier his journey,” replied 
Wheeler. ‘* Will you wait and see him ?” 

i If he wakes up befor = we go, perhap# he will 


Thue G. N. Ry t Goea North Rapidly, Not more than five railwaye may be taken with each attempt. 


Complete Short Sto 


come in,” said Lucy, and then Mrs. Kemster turned 
the conversation. . , 

At half-past five they rose to go, without baying 
seen any sign of John Trant. As soon as they h 
driven off Wheeler went to the library and peeped 
in. Trant was still lying on the sofa at the far end 
of the room, with his back to the door, apparently 
fast asleep. 

Wheeler hesitated, then closed the door softly 
behind him and tip-toed over to where Trant lay. 
He looked down at the reclining figure, bent lower 
still; then, with a great start, went down on his 
knees and began, with trembling hands, to turn 
the sleeper on his back. , 

Beads of sweat gathered on the young doctor’s 
brow and a great dryness gripped his throat as he 
hastily examined that prone figure on the sofa beside 
him. “ Then he rose and staggered over to where 
a telephone stood on a table in the corner. The 
number he called for was that of another medical 
man; but his voice sounded hollow and uncertain 
as he spoke, for the terrible truth held him horror- 
stricken. John Trant was dead ! 

* * * * * 

Ten minutes later Dick Wheeler found himself 
sitting opposite his friend Dr. Wilson, listening 
cuedtieriically while the other spoke, and hatefully 
conscious all the time of that motionless object on 
the sofa near by. 

“Yes,” Wilson was saying, “the man’s heart 
was in a rotten condition, and the life he’d been 
leading had made it worse. He might have died 
at any moment, of course, so perhaps it is as well 
that he died here in the house of a friend. What ? 
Would a drug have affected him ? Why, of course, 
it would probably hasten the end, but then nobody 
gave him a drug, did they ? I say, old man, what’s 
the matter ? You look jolly queer.’ 

Wheeler rose from his chair and began to pace 
the room with long, uneven strides. He could not 
speak just at once, but presently he regained 
command of his voice, and turned a haggard face 
to his companion. 

“ Listen,” he said hoarsely, “and I'll tell you 
just what hap Trant turned up here quite 
unexpectedly this afternoon, having come back from 
the Far East without letting anyone know before- 
hand. He had been drinking heavily, and he asked 
me to give him a drug, as he wished to pay a visit 
to his sweetheart later in the afternoon. 

“‘ He was engaged to Lucy Kemster, you know,” 
went on Wheeler, with emotion, “ and I was expect- 
ing the girl and her mother here any minute. In 
fact they arrived just before I sent James in here 
with the draught. I told them he was here, and 
when they had gone, came in and found him like 
this. It’s an awful thing. What will Lucy say ?” 
he broke off disjointedly. 

“ You are thinking more of Lucy than yourself, 
old man.” 

“Why, of course. You see, I love her,’ said 
Wheeler simply. 

Wilson nodded. ‘‘ Yes, I guessed your secret,” 
he said ; ‘‘ but, honestly, my dear chap, you mustn't 
judge yourself too harshly. You had no idea that 

is heart was affected, of course ?”’ 

“ T never guessed it for one moment ; but I ought 
to have made certain, you know. I am morally 
guilty, and must take the consequences. First of 
all, I must tell Lucy.” 

‘“* You mean to do that ?” 

“Yes, I must. I am going to do it now, as 
quickly as possible.” 

“ Better wait till to-morrow.” 

“No, no, I cannot wait! I must tell her at 
once. Will you wait here for me?” 

“ All right.” 

The young doctor hurried from the room, and 
twenty minutes later was standing in the Kemsters’ 
drawing-room. Lucy soon came to him, and before 
he spoke she seemed to read some message of 
disaster in his eyes. 

He told her what had happened, in simple, direct 
phrases, without attempting to excuse himself, but 
glossing over the state in which Trant had called 
upon him. When he had finished she looked at 
him in silence for a time with troubled eyes. At 
last she spoke. 

“From what you have told me,” she said, “I 
know that you did ‘hae best for Jack; but you 
have not told me all. As matter of fact, mother 
and I saw him in the street this morning 
without his seeing us, and I am sorry to say that 
he was not sober. _ I am afraid that his condition 
did not altogether surprise us, as we have received 
several bad reports about him during the last 
twelvemonth from a mutual friend in Borneo, and 
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only last mail I wrote to him, breaking off «\- 


engagement. It was good of you, Dick, to try i. 
shield him, and, whatever is the outcome ot 1!,,-, 
I—I hope you will count me as your friend, wi,,, 


ever the world may say!” 

She held out her hand, and he took it in both 0; 
his. Then, with a few words of broken farew:.! 
and gratitude, he turned away, unable to contri! 
the flood of thankfulness and despair that ovc;. 
whelmed him. 

And as he hastened through the streets to |,j: 
own house he reviled the cruel fate that had sc: 
Trant to him that afternoon, just when—had | .. 
but known it—Lucy was free once more ! 

Well, the dream was over now, and Lucy wou!| 
never be his. The evidence which he would fei! |: 
his duty to give at the inquest would effectus!!, 
ruin his professional career, and with it the happinc. 
of his future life would be banished, for how coui: 
he, as a ruined doctor, ever presume to ask her 10 
share his broken fortunes? The thing was in. 
possible, and Dick dismissed it from his mind. 

He let himself indoors with his latch-kev. an} 
flung his hat and gloves listlessly on to a chair in 
the hall. Then he walked across to the Jibra:y, 
threw open the door, and stepped in. 

Wilson was standing before the mantelpiece, an 
turned impulsively at his friend’s entrance. 

* Ah, Dick!”* he cried, and there was a thiill 
of triumph in his voice, “ Thank God you hav: 
come back at last !”* 

The other stared at him gloomily. ‘‘ What is i:, 
old chap?” he asked. “Did you think I wa: 
going to commit suicide ?” 

‘*No, no; but I have news for you. You have 
had no hand in this tragedy. You have been 
mistaken! You had nothing to do with it — 

ping whatever! Do you hear?” 

‘What do you mean ?” 

“Til tell you. James came in just now to make 
up the fire, and I asked him about that drug. Jur!: 
Trant never took tt, Do you understand? H- 
never took it, man! When James came in he wis 
already fast asleep, and, though he tried, your min 
could not wake him. During his efforts the yla-< 
got upset, and, if you look on the floor over thc: 
you'll see where its contents were spilt !”’ 

Dick Wheeler stood staring at his friend in mie 
wonderment for several seconds. Then he sank 
down upon a chair and covered his face with !\i 
hands, The reaction was, for the time beiny. tov 
much for his overwrought nerves, and tears ot 
gratitude for God's infinite mercy forced themselves 
from his eyes. 

* * ® * * 


Six months later Lucy Kemster became \::. 
Dick Wheeler, and a happier couple do not exist. 


A LOVELY GORGE. 

THERE was a soft tenderness in the sweet evenin: 
breeze, and the Fosmnigers on the luxurious pleasur- 
steamer, having just finished a really good dinner. 
were enjoying the beauties of the evening to the ful'. 

Mrs. de Vere surveyed the glories of the wonderiu! 
Highland scenery and felt she could cry from shecr 
happiness. A majestic ravine came into view — 
all tender greys and shimmering browns and blu:. 
Mrs. de Vere held her breath till they had pas+cil. 

“Oh, Cecil,” she said, ‘‘what a lovely gore 
that was!” 

“Yes, darling,” he said absently, “quite the 
best feed we've had since we left London.” 


: NO CHANGE. 

Mr. Jorpon took great pride in his barometer: 
but, in spite of the care and attention he lavist«l 
on it, the hands had a nasty habit of always pointin- 
to “set fair’ whatever the state of the weathe: 
might be. 

Of course, when there was a long spell of Driziit 
sunshine the barometer served very well, anil 
Mr. Jordon was delighted. But when storm and 
rain was the order of the day, and the baromet- 
refused to indicate the true state of affairs, there 
was trouble. 

One day, the rain came down irr torrents, Hut 
Mr. Jordon found the hands of the weather indic.tur 
faithfully pointing to “set fair.” 

Seizing the thing in his arms, he rushed out to tlic 
door, and, holding’ it at arm’s length, cried ow : 

“There, you silly fdol; see for yourself! 11s 
pouring cats and dogs, Now, perhaps, you'll iv! 
the truth!” 


PATHER— 


Bring your boy to see the Cup Final, at cur expen-?. 
oy 1 both enjoy it. We give full particulars «4 
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Do you say: “Do it now”? or do you say: “Wait till Martin comes”? See balfot paper on page 508. 


Why the Increasing Interest in the Fistic Art is 
for the Nation’s Good. 


By HUGH D. McINTOSH. 


Fro remarks I have ay heck heard made since 

my arrival on England’s friendly shores I gather 
that, although the majority of the general public 
who take any interest in athletics at all are evidently 
strongly in favour of boxing, by reason of its being 
so manly, sporting, and health-giving a pastime, 
there would nevertheless still seem to exist a certain 
section of so-called sportsmen who will persist 
in sap ae the silly notion that boxing is a sport 
into which some measure of brutality at least 
must enter at all times. 

I think, therefore, that before complying with Mr. 
P, Doubleyou’s request to touch on the present boom 
in boxing, I cannot do better than endeavour to 
point out the various causes which have at last 
altogether cleansed the art of self-defence of the 
charges—many of them perfectly just—which in 
the past were laid against the x in those days 
when, under London Ring Rules, wrestling and 
other methods which might rightfully have been 
termed brutal were undoubtedly regrettably 
frequent. 

EXIT THE BARE-KNUCKLE FIGHTER. 

But prize-fighting with bare knuckles, and under 

very elastic rules, and boxing with thickly-padded 
gloves—the weight and material of the stuffing 
being specified—are two totally different things. 
And that the former method of settling differences 
has been replaced by the latter is a change for which 
wed real sportsman must feel glad. 
‘The bare-knuckle fighter and his offences against 
the laws of his country has completely disap- 
peared, and now it is no uncommon thing for the 
ordinary every-day individual who has a grievance 
to settle to do so under recognised rules, despite the 
fact that he may have no knowledge whatever of 
boxing skill. 

But what does that matter? At least he knows 
that the modern boxing rulcs are fair, and that the 
laws under which contests are carried out provide 
that the possibility of injury to either combatant 
is no ter than in most of our games, and 
certainly not so great as in some to which opponents 
of boxing as a sport take no exception whatever. 

Surely, too, a knowledge of self-defence must be 
an asset in any and every man’s education. After 
all, the fighting jnstinct in man dates back to the 
very beginning of things, and must find a vent 
when occasion arises. 

HOW THE BOOM STARTED. 

The annals of the old country, from the invasion 
of the Romans downwards, sufficiently demonstrate 
that the native Briton trusted more to the strength 
of his arm, the muscular vigour of his frame, and 
the feafless attributes of his mind in the hour of 
danger, than to any artificial weapons. 

As a nation, therefore, can England afford to 
overlook the value of a knowledge of the art of 
self-defence ? Are we to-day physically a nation of 
so much stronger men that we can justly describe 
and look upon this knowledge as a matter of ‘‘so 
much waste of time’ ?—an expression, by the 
way, freely used by those not in favour of boxing ? 

The only just answer to both these queries must 
certainly be “No!” So, on the face of things, 
the present boom in boxing is, frotm every point 
of view, a healthy sign, in that it shows that the 
manliness of the old country is far from dead. 

“* But is there a boom in boxing ?"’ ‘‘ Who says 
there is a boom in boxing?” ‘‘ What signs are 
there to prove that boxing is more popular to-day 
than it was a decade ago?” All these questions 
are freely asked by opponents of the fistic art. 
Fortunately, to answer them is an easy matter, 
indeed. 

In the first place, only a few years ago in London, 
with the exception of amateur boxing clubs—which, 
by the way, were none too well patronised—there 
were only a few private clubs at which boxing 

exhibitions of any sort could be witnessed, and then, 
of course, only by members of these clubs, for the 
general public were naturally debarred from 
attending. 


. But what is the case to-day? To come to 


Five safetysrazors for the best phrases. 


Pr eeave, 


san 


London first. There are at least half-a-dozen 
recognised centres at which boxing exhibitions can 
be witnessed not only by club members, as was the 
case in the past, but by the general public at large, 
and to give some slight exilones ot the favour in 
which this sport is now held, I may mention that 
in the Wells-Moir contest, which took place at 
Olympia, there were present a crowd of nearly six 
thousand enthusiasts, which number would have 
been almost doubled, for, owing to the limited 
space, fully three thousand members of the public 
were unable to obtain admittance. 

And in the provinces, as in London, enthusiasm 
for boxing is increasing at a similar rate. A few 
years ago a crowd of a couple of thousand people 
at a boxing match would have been considered quite 
wonderful. 


oe contests have to face is to find a hall 
suffic 


iently large to hold all who wish to witness it. ; 
Thus, at Cardiff recently, in the contest between | 
Welsh and Driscoil, when the two men entered the | 


ring not only was every seat sold, but standing 
room was also at a premium, while outside the hall 
thousands stood around awaiting the verdict of the 
referee. From reports which have reached me like 
results have been met with all over the country 
whenever any match of general or even local 
importance has been fixed to take place. 
MY SEARCH FOR A WHITE MAN. 

Another convincing proof of the ever-increasing 
interest felt in the fistic art is shown by tho large 
numbers of new members who have recently joined 
boxing clubs. In my own case, too, since I first 
took upon myself the task of endeavouring to 
discover a White man to regain the Championship 
of the World for the White race, I have received 
shoals of letters from young men all over the 
country giving me particulars as to their boxing 
credentials and expressing a wish to “ mix it with 
the best of ’em.” A bgld wish, maybe ; but none 
the less a healthy, manly, self-reliant one—a wish, 
indeed, to command nothing but admiration. 

Who, therefore, will dare say that this boom in 
boxing can be for anything but good ? It is often 
said these days that the majority of the public 
would rather look on than take part in strenuous 
exercises and sports of any kind. If this is so, 
surely those who have the courage to put on the 
gloves and test their ability to hold their own are 
to be admired, not to be condemned ; for boxin: 
in itself cannot fail to increase the manliness an 
add to the good health of those who take part in it. 

WHAT SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE SAYS. 

I would venture to point out, too, that the 
average crowd who attend a boxing match—a crowd 
which must certainly include a number of men who 
box themselves—would, from a healthy, manly point 
of view, compare favourably with audiences who 
flock to other classes of entertainment. This in 
itself should go far to prove that the art of self- 
defence can be no bad thing for the physique of 
those who elect to study it. 

However, it cannot be denied that, to a certain 
extent, these are somewhat effeminate days. In 
such times, therefore, it does one good to ponder on 
the views of that staunch champion of boxing, 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Let me, in conclusion, 
quote what he has written on the art of fisticuffs : 

“And so also, when the ring has become as 
extinct as the lists, we may understand that a 
broader philosophy would show that all ea a 
which spring up so naturally and spontaneously 
have a function to fulfil, and that it is a less evil 
that two men should, of their own free will, fight 
until they can fight no more, than that the standard 
of hardihood and endurance should run the slightest 
risk of being lowered in a nation which depends so 
largely upon the individual qualities of her citizens 
for her defence, 

“Do away with war, if the cursed thing can by 
any wit of man be avoided ; but until you see your 
way to do that, have a care in meddling with those 
primitive qualities to which at any moment you 
may have to appeal for your own protection.” 

—— 

“I vsep to know Mr. Sleek, who was with your 
firm. I understand he is a tried and trusted 
employe——" ; , ; 

“ He was trusted, yes, and he'll be tried, too—if 
we're so fortunate as to catch him.” 


—<->— 

YOUNG MEN— ; 
Why not bring your sweethearts to the Cup Final, 
at our expense? We're doing you well, and it'll be 


a day to look back on in after life. J'urn back to 


page 515 for full particulars. 


To-day, however, such is not the case | 
at all, and the main difialty which organisers of 


“ John, Tam just reading an interesting article about that 


Jamous Antipon treatment jor 
dautipon at once, dear.” 

** Autipon? Oh, ah, yes; £ meant fo tell you, Mary; there 
are three or four fellows at the office who swear by ut, 1° 
orde: yuu @ couple of bottles to-morrote.”” 
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BEAUTY IN JEOPARDY. 


Cure of a Distressing Affliction. 


How dreadful is the affliction of over-stoutness 
to a refined and beautiful woman! Obesity is 
such a grace-destroying disease, and is so in- 
sidious in its development. Jn its first phases it 
causes no physical distress; the slight plumpness 
is not without its particular charm in some 
women; but it is when the plumpness begins to 
change into real unmistakable “fatness” that 
the troubles begin; for that is not only an offence 
to the eye, but a precursor of ill-health in a good 
many cases. Obesity is a most prolific cause of 
other diseases. This was an acknowledged fact 
even in the days of Hippocrates. 

Beauty of form is too precious a possession to 
be lost, either through neglect or mistaken treat- 
ments, and our fair readers are earnestly warned 
against any methods of reducing weight or cor- 
recting the shape which involve drastic dietary 
restrictions or the swallowing of mineral and 
other pernicious drugs. They cannot by any 
possibility do any real and lasting good, and, in 
the majority of cases, do incalculable injury. 
Beauty is not to be bought at such a sacrifice. 

uite different from these weakening processes 
of decreasing weight is the world-famous Antipon 
treatment, which tolerates no assistance that is 
not strengthening and otherwise beneficial. Food 
of the best kind, fresh air, gentle exercise, re- 
freshing rest—these are the natural helpers of the 
Antipon treatment. No other aid is of any avail, 
Antipon, equally good as tonic and weight-reducer, 
is an agreeable liquid containing only vegetable 
substances of a thoroughly barmless nature, und 
is both a cure and a preventive, inasmuch as it 
destroys the tendency to fleshiness, whilst rapidly 
eliminating the excess of fatty matter that causes 
disfigurement, discomfort, and ill-health. 

There are doubtless a large number of our 
readers who, thongh not in need of a course of 
Antipon, have reason to fear the possibility of 
over-weight, There is, perbaps,a trifling increase 
of waist measurement or some other indication of 
“fleshiness "—of chin, throat, shoulders, hips, for 
instance. To them a bottle or two of Antipon 
will be of priceless benefit in correcting such 
faults, which our later fashions tend to emphasise 
more than is desirable. These little “corrections” 
can be accomplished in strict privacy, for there is 
nothing in the Antipon treatment which need 
indicate to even one’s most familiar friends that 
any “treatment” is being followed; though the 
manifest improvement in beauty, health, and 
vitality is bound to cause complimentary com- 
ment. Antipon is an admirable rebeautitier. It 
has a tonic action on the skin, through the blood, 
and so prevents wrinkles. The complexion is 
much improved. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. Gd. and 
4s. 6d., by chemists, stores, etc.; or, in case of 
disappointment, may be obtained (on sending 
amount), carriage paid, in private packet, direct 
from the Antipon Co., Olmar Street, London, S.E, 


Mark postcards " Fives.” (See page 528.) 
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certain about the details of my case,” 
said a defendant, with a sneer; “ but 
how is it he doesn’t call his fellow-officer to 
prove what he says ?” 

“There's only one constable stationed in the 
village, sir,’ explained the policeman. 

“But I saw two last night!” indignantly 
asserted the defendant. 

“Exactly,” the policeman rejoined, smiling 
broadly ; ‘ that’s jest the charge against you!” 


Professor Stone: “To the geologist a 
thousand years or so are not counted as any 
time at all.” 

Man in the Audience: “Great Scott! And to 
think I made a temporary loan of two pounds to 
a man who holds such views |” 


SUCH A NASTY COUGH. 

“T sHoutp have called before, 1 am afraid,” 
murmured the little man as he entered the doctor's 
consulting-room. ‘ But these things get put off, 
you know.” 

Here he was seized with a very violent fit of 
coughing. 

‘A nasty cough,” agreed the doctor. “‘ Now 
just. stand over here.” 

* But 1 just came——” said the stranger, but the 
doctor cut him short. 

‘Say no more,” he answered. “I understand. 
Now take a deep breath and say ‘ninety- 
nine.’ ” 

“It’s all right, doctor,” said the visitor. “I 
know I’ve got a bad cough, but I’ve come round 
to say ‘nine and ninepence.’ That’s the amount 
you owe the Electric Light Company. I’m a 
collector!” 


——— 

“Dip you hear that the daughter of that rich 
man in the next street had been driven from 
home ?” 

‘Driven from home ?_ Impossible! When did 
it happen?” 

{* Just after she got into the taxi-cab.” 


A BULL’S-EYE. 

Private Potts was not shooting very well. 
Out of ten shots he had only hit a target once, and 
then it was the wrong one. The instructor ap- 
proached with wrath in his eye. 

‘* Come, Potts,” he said ; ‘* you don’t 
scem to know how toholda gun. Put it 
to your shoulder. That’sright. Now 
point it straight at my eye. That's 
right. Keep it steady. Now press 
the trigger very gently—very gently ! 
Go on! Hang it, man, why don’t 
you pull the trigger ?”’ 

“Please, sir.” stammered Private 
Potts, “it’s loaded!” 


Lady: “What do you think! I 
have a servant who gets . up 
beautifully early in the morning 
without being called.” ; 

Chorus of Voices : ** Impossible !”’ 

Lady: “But it’s true; she’s in 
love with the milkman!” 


OUT WENT THE GAS. 

An, the audience held their breath 
and simply thr-r-r-rilled as Jack 
Quickfire, the cowboy hero, killed the 
last of the Indians. 

He staggered about; he almost 
fainted with loss of blood. 

Then he gazed about him. and 
suddenly his voice rang out with hope. 

“See!” he cried. ‘The dawn 
breaks bright upon yon topmost 
heights!” 

The stage remained in darkness. 

“See!” he yelled again. ‘‘ The 
dawn breaks bright upon yon top- 
most heights!” 

Still darkness reigned. 

“The dawn! The dawn!” he 
screamed, raging about the stage. “ It 
breaks! The dawn!” 

A head popped over the mountain- 

top. 
“Old ’ard, 
head. ‘‘ Don't be in such an awful 
’urry! Someone's bin an’ turned the 
gas orf!” 


Keeper 


| ALL OUT. 

“Ts your father in?” inquired the landlord of 

little Jimmy. 

“No, he’s out.” 

“Is your mother in ? 

“No, she’s out.” 

“Is your big brother in?” 

“No, he’s out.” 
| “Then, I’ll come in and sit by the fire until they 
| return.” 

* You can’t ; it’s out, too!” 


Solemn Man : “ Do you hear that clock ticking ° | 


Do you know what it is ever bringing nearer ?” 
Cheerful Man : ‘* Yes, pay-day.”’ 


HIS RUINED BUSINESS. 
“WELL, my man, and what are you begging for?” 
| “T ’ates to arsk yer for charity, sir, but I’m one 
of them unfortunit persons wot ‘as bin ruined by 
motorin’.” 
Old Gentleman (who hates motors): ‘ Oh, 
| indeed ; poor fellow! Were you run over?” 
| “No, sir; but, yer see, before motors became 
popular 1 used to ’old ‘osses ‘eads outside the 
"otels.”” - 


—o 
“You see that man across the street ? Well, 
you can always get cut rates from him for his work.” 
“What is it?” 
“ Trimming trees and hedges.” 


SURE TO PLEASE. 

“A BIRTHDAY present for your son, eh? And 
ihe is pretty hard to please, madam ?” 
‘* Indeed he is,” replied the fond mother. * And 
I do want to please him s6!”* 

‘* What age is he, madam ? ” the clerk inquired. 

“ He will be just sixteen.” 

A triumphant smile illumined the visage of 
the salesman. 

‘Then, madam, give him this,” he said. 

And he laid before the woman a magnificent 
case of crimson Russia leather containing a horse- 
hide strop and a dozen exquisitely fine razors. 


NOT LIKE A BIRD. 


ulps and, J estlets ee 


DOUBLE SIGHT. Q 
“Tre constable seems wonderfully 


| 


uv'nor!” said the | ; Alege, (frome London): “I say, keeper, what's that I’ve shot. It makes an unearthly 


1 Yes, poor Joe ain't got a musical voice, ‘ase? But I heard him say 


| row 
| he was going to take 
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Spank! Spank!! Spank!!! 
Tommy was undergoing matern:! 
chastisement for eating the jam, at 1}. 
hands of his loving mother. 

“Tommy,” she said, when she had paused {.,; 
breath, ‘do you know this hurts me more than i; 
does you ?” 

And when Tommy was alone with his brother. 
he produced a square board he had concealed, j11:1/ 
murmured : 

“T guessed that bit of wood would not do }:)+ 
hand any good!” 

— So 

Lady (engaging new maid): “Then Tl py 
you twelve pounds a year. By the way, are vo 
superstitious ?” 

Maid; “Not at all, ma'am. You can mak. «: 
thirteen pounds if you like.” 


WHERE GAMBLING PAID. 

“Tax afraid your husband plays cards at |,j< 
club every night for money, too!’ said the anxiou- 
mother to her newly-married daughter. 

“That's all right, mother,” cheerfully respond: | 
the young wife. ‘He gives me all jis 
winnings——”’ 

“What ? Do you—--” 

“ And he always plays with Mr. Jimson.” 

“ What difference can that make ?” 

“Mrs. Jimson makes her husband give her his 
winnings, too, and then she gives the money to me. 
and I Tend her what my husband has won from 
hers, and so we both have about twice as mucii 
money as we should get otherwise.” 


Mabel: “ Father’s so glad you’re a poct.” 

Scribbler: “Ah, like yourself he adores 

try ? ” 

Mabel: “Oh, no. But you see poets can't 
fight. The last lover of mine he tried to throw 
out was a football! player!” 


LESSONS IN RHYME. 

Tue famous professor beamed on his East End 
audience as he commenced his lecture on the 
beauties of English poetry. 

“ Ah, friends,’ he murmured. “there is more 
even in the question of finding rhymes than you 
might imagine. It is easy to fit rhymes to some 
words, as, for instance, ‘ police,’ ‘ release,’ ‘ thet.” 
‘left.’ But what do you get lor 
‘burglary’ ?” 

“Tt ‘depends on the judge. 

uv’nor,” piped a woman from the 
ody of the hall. ‘* Yesterday my 
husband got five years!” 


“ How 
bald ?” 

“Oh, half his hair came ot 
through worrying about a-girl.” 

“But how did he lose the other 
half?” 

“Oh, that came out alter the girl 
married him!” 

PEACE, PERFECT PEACE. 

Tuk President of the Incorporate: 
Peace Society had come upon two 
youths fighting. Pushing his way 
through the crowd he persuaded tli 
combatants to desist. 

“Let me beg of you, my gooil 
fellows,” he began, ‘‘to settle your 
dispute by arbitration. Each of you 
choose half a dozen friends 10 

“arbitrate.” 

“Hurrah!” yelled the crowd. 
** Do as the gentleman says. boys.” 

Having seen the twelve arbitrators 
selected to the satisfaction of botl 
sides, the man of peace went on lis 
way, rejoicing in the thought of having 
once again prevailed upon brute force 
to yield to peaceful argument. 

Half-an-hour later he returned that 
way, and was horrified to find the 
whole street fighting, while in tle 
distance police whistles could be heat 
blowing and police rushing to tle 
spot from all quarters. 

“Good gracious! What is thie 
matter now ?”’ asked the peacemaker 
of an onlooker. 

“Why, sir,” was the reply, “tho 
atbitrators are at work.” 
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LANCASHIRE'S LIVING SCENES. 
SS 


My ee 


—Or whet Cottonland Goes Away for Its Annual 
Holida 


y- 
By JAMES SHERLIKER. 

LoNDONERS who go to the northern seaside 
resorts in the summertime never tire of telling 
you about the way the Lancashire factory folk 
cnjoy their holidays. 

The southerner is astonished. With him a 
holiday, as a rule, is carefully mapped out before- 
hand, and he proceeds right through according to 
his plans. The operative is different; his move 
{rom work to play is a flying leap and his after 
movements are left to chance. His enthusiasm 
is similar to your terrier’s when you take him off 
the chain. 

And the place where you will find most of him 
i: Blackpool—Lancashire-on-Sea. He retires late 
and rises early. At night you will meet him in the 
theatre or dancing hall, criticising a band perfor- 
mance on the pier, or taking his chest measurement 
as ho drinks in the life-giving air of the sea; in 
the morning he is swallowing oysters at a prome- 
nade hooth or sitting on the bench with a newspaper 
and his favourite brew of bottled ale. 

* Paradise !”? he says. ‘’Ev a drink ?” 

* Aw’ve bin seein’ this ” (waving his arm around) 
‘when aw’ve bin asleep, fer mons. It’s grand. 
‘Ev another drink.” 

The holiday lasts seven days usually, and is 
taken by a few towns at a time. 

ALL THE FAMILY SAVE. 

You can see the mother making quick decisions 
as she realises the amount she can save by substi- 
tuting margarine for butter, and the fact (?) that 
‘merely eggs,’ as Dan Leno called them, are 
cheaper than new-laid ones, and that she has 
been paying more than she really need for tea and 
a Jot more things. 

The spirit of thrift is everywhere. Father 
smokes a little less ‘“ thin twist” tobacco, drinks 
one pot of ale a night instead of two, and buys 
shods and fixes them himself to his clogs instead 
of paying the shoemaker to fix them. 

You can see little Tommy's grin taking in both 
his ears as his parent shows him the gold that has 
been saved, and says, “let it be a n to yo’ 
when yo’ grow oop!’* And you can see the die 
mond gleam in the lad’s cye as he says, 
“Let's ev one mooar luk, dad, afore yo’ lock it 

2 

And where the years are in life's spring, and the 
lads are loving and the lasses eager, you see mis- 
understandings being quickly smoothed over in 
the corners of the park seats. Tom sends Mary 
Ellen a note and she keeps the appointment, 
and later on you come across them strolling along 
a country Jane, all differences vanished before the 
holiday sunrise. 

WHEN THE MILLS CEASE WORK. 

The day on which the holiday begins is the 
greatest of the year. ‘‘ Thank Gods!” fall around 
in showers, and the air is filled with the joyous 
tizz of newly-opened champagne. 

There is a quick change. Half an hour after 
the mills cease work they are silent and empty ; 
another half-hour sees the streets filling with a 
crowd reminiscent of the West End of a summer 
afternoon. 

The mill girl has shed her awkwardness, the young 
man’s shambling gait has gone. The one is a hall 
mark of the season ; the other is an amateur Beau 
Brummell with a cane, and a cigarette, and jaunty 
air, and a cap that bears the stamp of a vacation. 
All roads lead railway stationwards, and the living 
line grows and grows till the landscape is blotted 
out by men, women, and children, tin boxes, 
luckets, spades, portmanteaux, packages of sticks 
and umbrellas, and smiling faces. 

The lover and his lass walk along, in many cases, 
at each end of a tin trunk, halting and sitting 
on it as they tire, and changing ends. The trunk 
is packed with clothes and food. The latter has 
wen bought and prepared by the girl and her girl 
iriend, and the young man and his chum, who is 
voming on behind, are to buy the excursion tickets 
und pay the expenses. 


Twenty-five pen-Knives for the best endings. 


_ “Want your box carrying?” a small boy 
inquires. 

** Want your face smackin’ ?”” the girl retorts. 

_Very soon the station platform is hidden beneath 
piles of boxes and crowded by hundreds of spinners 
and weavers, who pack themselves like sardines 
into every train that steams in. An old lady is 
grimly noting the easy manner with which a porter 
plays with her trunk. 

“’Ere,” she says, “mind how you drop it. 
There’s heggs in it.” : 

Then a crash. The porters are much too busy 
to take any notice. No doubt the eggs are mixing 
with the calf’s-foot jelly, and the hair oil, and the 
gingerbread, and the bacon, and the marmalade, 

“What do yo’ want tekkin’ yer grub with yo’ 
for ?’’ the porter mutters. 

A young girl, whose delicate features make you 
long to introduce her to a portrait painter, is 
quarrelling with a porter who tries to explain that 
the luggage-van is packed and her box must follow 
on in the next train. 

“Tl get thee sacked!” she shrieks, as the train 
moves off. ‘I'll get thee sacked fer neglectin’ thi 
dewty!”” 

_ Her picture hat is nodding out of the window 
in a way most charming, but beauty in distress 
finds no cavaliers here, and her complaint is 
drowned amid loud hurrahs, the singing of hymns, 
good-byes which make you think of a long voyage, 
and warnings to those who are staying at home, 
not to forget the dog’s bone, the cat’s milk, and 
Dick’s seed and his fresh water every morning. 

ON THE BEACH. 

How the trippers and the luggage are cleared 
from the seaside station I would rather not describe. 
In order to be truthful I should have to use language 
which grates. It is best to wait until the shades of 
evening come, when the sun is setting, and sky and 
ocean are shaking a “farewell” in a halo of 
glorious fire. 

Then it is that you see the weaver girls come 
forth to conquer. Stay long enough and you notice 
black and white specks—which mean summer 
dresses and somebody else—on the stones leading 
to the beach. 

The factory girls dress to kill, but their quarry 
is not the factory “hand.” They want romance, 
and many of them find it. 

Sally, who works four looms, would never dream 


of admitting it to the Johnny from Manchester, 
who buys ices for her at the ballroom bar. She 
becomes a milliner. 
a relative appears on the scene—a relative who 
despises the aspirate and uses a dialect that reminds 
one of a blunt-edged saw. 


And all runs smoothly until 


FLIRTS AND THEIR FLIRTATIONS. 
“ Goin’ to interdoos me, Sal ?”” he asks. 
And then the cloud bursts. 
““Yo’ve a cheek!” the girl says when her 
capture has vanished. 
“* Luk ’ere,” the relative says, ‘‘ wot's t'good 0’ 
pretondin’, ’e’s shure to find out. Besides, ‘ow 


do yo’ know ’e isn’t pretendin’, too ?”’ 


But all’s fair in flirtation, and pretty faces by 
the sea are never wanting for admirers. So on 
goes the flirting, and the deception. The young 
male mill workers are just as regardless of the 
truth. They speak largely of the ‘offis” with 
never @ blush, and the ‘typists’? who hearken 
to the tale wonder what would happen if these 
dashing young “ clerks” could see them, in cap and 
apron, taking tea to their mistresses’ bedrooms 
next Monday morning. 

But they are not all gay deceivers. Bill is not, 
for instance, Bill, the young ‘ piecer”’ in flannels 
and a three-shilling Panama. He strolls along the 
promenade like a lord, and challenges this or any 
other country—under his breath—to produce the 
equal of Polly, who, hanging on his arm, makes you 
think of a July rainbow. 

Nor is the “piecer” alone in his sincerity. 

To ask many a mill-girl in a Blackpool ballroom 
for a danco is to run the risk of an invitation to 
fight from her factory lover. 
. In a few days the pale face has given way to the 
tanned cheek. The tired look has gone as well, 
with the bend and the walk that’s a weary crawl. 
Blackpool is Nature repairing Cotton's ravayes — 
Nature returning to the mill * hands’ some ot the 
energy they have expended in the whirling of the 
world. 

They may tind the hoarding-houses crowded, 
and have to sleep on forms and billiard-tables, 
but “ it’s grannd” they say. 

And their eyes echo the words ! 

(Next week: ‘' Football Fever.") 
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SKIN-TROUBLES! 


Zam-Buk Will Destroy the Cerms 
that set up ECZEMA & ULCERATION. 


UNDREDS of apparently kealthy men 
and women suffer secret torture from 
unseen skin troubles which develop on back 
or chest, and are too often neglected, with dire 
results. 


Taking root in the unnoticed scratch or sore, skin 
disease gets a tirm hold on the tissue, und soon 
breaks into wu muss of eruptions or a discharging, 
spreading ulcer. The unfortunate sufferer thus 
saddled with any itching skin torment may turn to 
that great skin-cure Zam-Buk with every assurance 
of speedy relief and cure. But it is the wisest plan to 
keep Zam-Buk always handy, for it possesses the 
double value of preventing as well as curing skin 
disease. When Zam-Buk is smeared on the skin, 
the balm’s pure and power- 

SSa. ful germ-destroying 
Sand herbal healing 
MASS extracts are at 
MSS, once — sucked 

M99 through as 

SY pores into the 
SN tissucs. Where 
A the germs have 
got a holdand 
set up eczema, 
ulceration, or 

ringworm, 
f Zam-Buk will 
Y penetrate to 
the root of tle 
4 trouble, and 
Zexterminate 
Z the disease. 
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It is our intention to give away 10,000 of these generous sam 
yle supplies of the OXIEN Treatment for the Heart to genuine 
sufferers from Heurt complaints. Wedo not require a penny in 
paymeut, as we are doing this to more thoroughly advertise the 
preparation. Thislarge sample supply ought to demons 
everyone who takes it the wonderful curing powers of OXIEN. 

OXIEN is guaranteed to be free of ull poisons. Poisons wit 
opiates merely stimulate the heart for» few hours. They 2 
permanent good, and cause a great deal of harm to other organs. 
OXIEN ie a inedicine in tablet form cont:oning the coucentra- 
ted extracts of several herbs of well-known curative powers 2 
medicine provided by Nature. It is easy to take, and pives ccr- 
tain permanent effects. 

IEN first corrects the digestion and ensures a pure blood 
supply. Its principal effects lies in the health it zives the nerves 
(the motive power of the heurt’s action) and upon the Heart 
itself, OXIEN is a cleansing, purifyiug medicine that tears 
down diseased wuste tissue and adds new healthy tissue in its 
plice. It regulates and aids the circul ition of the blood. 

You anced not take OUR word for thi-, We have an ample 
number of proofs of what OXIEN does. We cun refer tu huu- 
dreds of people who can tell even better thaum we cun what 
OXIEN kus done for them. 

Among the ee le cured are noticed p 
suffered froin ALPITATION, SHORT? 
HEART PAINS, FAINTING FITS, NEURALGIA AbOUT 
THE HEART, GIDDINESS. NUMB SENSATION IN 
LIMBS AND ARMS, COLD HANDS AND FEET (denetins 
lad circulation), THROBBING VEINS AND) BLOOD 
VESSELS, PAINS IN THE LEFT SHOULDER, DROPSY. 
A great uumber hive been cured of Heart Disease thut has re- 
sulted from RHEUMATIC FEVER antl the puisous of 
RHEUMATISM in the system. 

Au illustrated treatise on Heart Disease written bya spec 
ist, tovether with a list of some of the people curcd, will he ~ 
with the Free Supply. Parcel sent in plum wrapper, Addre 


THE GIANT OXIE CO. LTD. (oePT. 607), 
8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, €.C. 


(See page 528.) 
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WHY DON'T YOU START TO-DAY? 


Drive from Home | 


PROLOGUE. 

John Hume, a young curate of a London East End 
parish, falls in love with Betty Chalmers, the winsome 
governese at the rectory, and they are married. Seven 
years pass. The clergyman is now vicar at the country 
village of Hallard’s Cross, happy with his wife and their 
little girk, Mimi, . It is the anniversary of their wedding- 
day, and six-year-old Mimi's birthday, and upstairs 
@ merry gathering of the child's playmates are 
romping. 

John Hume is called out to visit an invalid parishioner, 
and during his absence a disreputable woman calls at 
the Vicarage and sees the vicar’s wife. 

Betty Hume goes white to the lips. This woman, 
Mrs. Mowle, knows the terrible secret that has always 
haunted her, for previous to her marriage she had borne 
a child, and Mrs. Mowle, midwife, had nursed it during 
tts brief existence and seen tt carried to the grave. 

“ What al ge want ?” Betly falters. 

Mrs. Mowle demands ten pounds as the price of her 
eilence, and whilst the terrified woman hurries away to 
get the money the midwife rifles the safe, 

Little Mimi, hearing a noise downstairs, creeps from 
hey cot. She sees her father, who has suddenly returned, 
ordering a black-bonneted woman from the house, and 
her mother shaken by sobs, ‘‘ Daddy,” she cries, 
“what has mummy done?” But John Hume ooints 
lo the door and his wife. “Gol” he commands. 


THE STORY IN A NUTSHELL. 


THIRTEEN years have since that terrible 
night at the Vicarage. Mimi Hume is engaged to 
David Inglis, a journalist. David was one of the 
party thirteen years back ; he was Mimi’s idol even in 
those days. 

After obtaining the vicar's consent to accept him 
as a son-in-law, David returns to his flat at 133 
Bewlay Street, N.W. 

One night as he goes out to post off a story, Phebe, 
the woman who threw him over to marry 
old Durward Kenyon for money, comes to his flat. 
She tries to confide in David the story of her marriage 
failure, but David will not listen. “He tells her of his 
ongemsreat to Mimi and takes her to a cab. 

ame Frayle and Rupert Lang witness this little 
ecene from the flat opposite. ealth and fiash 
clothes have altered the blackmailing Mrs. Mowle 
of old into Madame Frayle, beauty specialist. Lang 
is one of her clients. He is scheming to marry Mimi 
Hume for money which he knows is to come to her. 

When David returns, Lang and Madame Frayle 
sce that he bears in his arms the unconscious 
form of Mimi's mother. David has found her in 
the area of an anapey house; also a bloodstained 
handkerchief, and a key labelled “40 Bewlay Street,” 
which he slips into a pocket. Just previous to this, 
P.C. Jarvis has discovered the dead body of Phabe’s 
husband, stabbed with a pair of scissors, in40 Bewlay 
Street, and; seeing a light in David’s flat, has called 
with Sergeant Tibbutts to make inquiries. 

David waits until Betty has escaped by a back 
entrance before he opens the door. A spot of blood 
is on his shirt-front, and the handkerchief and key 
which he pocketed lead to his arrest. 

Gideon Lang, Rupert's father, and solicitor to the 
Kenyons, breaks the news to Phabe. She plans to 
regain D&vid's love. : 

At the inquest her evidence falls like a bombshell. 
She swears that David was with her in his flat, on the 
night of the murder, until after midnight. 

‘The day following the crime Gideon Lang calls on 
Mark Crushington, of the great London emporium, 
about one of bis workpeople—Mrs. Clinton—otherwise 
end Hume. Lang tries to extract her address, but 

ils, 

That same night John Hume, who has come up 
from Hallard’s Cross with Mimi for the inquest, sees 
his wife—the first time for thirteen years. 

Dressed, in rags, Betty eludes her husband, but she 
cannot sbake off Louis Death, Crushington’s secretary 
and spy. Louis Death follows her into an empty house, 
to find her bending over a young fellow who is bleeding 
to death. The man, Steve Darrack, is Betty’s son, 
whom she thought had died as a baby. Now he is 
wanted by the police. Louis Death promises to save 
bis life and keep Betty's secret. 

Mimi Hume is overwhelmed with grief after the 
inquest. She disoboys the vicar's orders that she is 
never to see David again, and goes to his flat. 

There she falls into the clutches of Madame Frayle. 
The blackmailer threatens to tell how David is 
screening some woman unless Mimi sends her thirty 
pounds. Mimi promises. 

To obtain some of the money she takes two five- 
pound notes from her father's safe, and after mid- 
night steals from the house to post them. 

Passing Thatcher's Farm, a little place near the 


village, she twists her ankle. Rupert Lang is spending 
a holiday at the farm. He hears a cry, and goes to 
Mimi’s aid. She faints, and when she recovers she 
is in Lang's sitting-room.: His manner 18 horribly 
insulting, and finally Mimi rouses the household. 
Her scream also awakens Zackv, a drunken ne’er-do- 
well, who is sleeping in an outhouse. ; 

Zacky hates John Hume like poison, and he hurries 
off to tell him that he bas just seen Mimi in Lang's 
arms. Hume dresses and runs to tho farm. i 

Mimi is in the landlady’s bed, but Rupert meets him 
with a plausible tale, posing as a hero, He offers to 
marry Mimi if any scandal gets about. 

The vicar has Mimi taken home and sends for 
Anne Fossall, his cousin, to come and act as her 
companion. His cousin sends Peggy, & bright, re- 
sourceful young lady, as a substitute. 

When David reaches his flat after his release he finds 
a letter supposed to be from Mimi, telling him that she 
never wishes to see him again. Heartbroken, David 
goes to thank the scheming Pheebe for her noble self- 
sacrifice, and, believing that Mimi no longer loves him, 
offers to marry her. : . 

The letter is really a forgery put in the envelope in 
place of another by Madame Frayle, acting as I.ang’s 
ugent. Madame Frayle has stolen the genuine letter 
from Mrs. Wex, David’s landlady. And at that moment 
the blackmailer is on her way to her grocer’s to cash 
one of Mimi’s notes. Rupert Lang has posted the 
letter. The note is a counterfeit. 

While Madame le is out, P.C. Jarvis calls on 
Mrs. Wex. He sees the remains of the forged letter 
to David, and ,suspects the blackmailer of foul 

lay. 
in another part of London Betty Hume and her 
criminal son, Steve Darrack, still helped by Louis 
Death, are preparing to leave their sanctuary, the 
top floor of a little lock-up shop, to board a vessel 
bound for a foreign land. Steve has to bolt for his 
liberty and finally he is arrested. . 

At Hallard’s Cross, when the vicar finds that his 
notes have been stolen from the safe, he accuses Zacky. 

To save Zacky, Mimi confesses that she is the 
culprit. John Hume’s manhood deserts him. He 
tells her never to darken his doors again. 

Helped by Zacky, Mimi reaches London. Here 
her pocket is picked , and Rupert again comes to 
her aid. He takes her to his rooms, and leaves her 
in the care of his landlady while he goes out. 
A few minutes later David calls to see Rupert on 
business connected with Phebe. To escape from 
him, Mimi slips into a dressing-room. On entering, 
David picks up one of her handkerchiefs, and, when 
Rupert returns, the two men have a violent quarrel 
which ends by Lang knocking David down. 

David is sure that Mimi is in the dressing-room, 
but to save another scene, he leaves, assuring Lang 
that they will fight it out later on. Finally, a match 
is arranged between them. 

When he has gone, Rupert tells Mimi that Inglis is 
trying to implicate her mother in the Bewlay Street 
murder. He promises to protect both the women, 
and Mimi consents to marry him. 

After midnight, Peggy Fossall rouses Lang 
from his bed. He lies to her that Mimi is not 
in the house; but Pe knows otherwise. She 
threatens to wake the household unless Rupert 
dresses and goes to tell the vicar that Mimi is safe. 

At the same time that this scene is taking place, 
Inglis leaves his lodgings, in response to a wire from 
the editor of the Even1na; Fxasn, to go to Crickle-. 


wood. 
A baby’s remains have been discovered in the 
garden of 43 Yew Tree Grove—the old address of 


Mrs. Mowle, midwife. 

David watches the police, from a neighbouring 
house, digging up the k garden. P.C. Jarvis is 
there and he finds a cigarette case. It is initialled: 
“From Zacky,” dnd monogrammed!: “ M. K.” 

The following day Jarvis y chance, to the 
lock-up shop just left by Betty, Steve, and Death, 
and takes some lodgings for his sweetheart Maisie, 
who is working at Crushington’s. 

In going over the rooms he makes another 
discovery. This time it is a hairpin, similar to one 
found in David’s rooms on the night of the murder. 

The following dey Maisie learns from her new 
landlady that Louis Death, under an assumed name, 
was one of her three lodgers; and at work Crush- 
ington asks her if she would like to goto Paris—on 
business. Maisie keeps this to herself; she only tells 
her lover about Louis Death. 

Following this, Jarvis is sent down to Hallard’s 
Cross. Dressed up as a farmer, he gets chatting with 
the gossips of the village hostelry. 


(You Can Now Read On.) 
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Speer roo rooeoe oo eroonoooongenens 


WuEN the gathering in the Red Lion bar-parlour 

broke up Jarvis was in complete possession of tlc 
eral vil version of all more or less recent 

Feppecia 8 ; had heard, also, the story of Betty 
Hume’s fight from home and all the theories current 
in the village on the subject. : 

Mental digestion was a matter of time with Jarvis, 
but the pro, was thorough. When he stepped o::: 
into the echt of the village-street, he carried mu: 
undigested matter in his brain; but ale-house gossip 

uired much sifting and confirming. Hearsay an 
opinions became twisted into facts by much repetition. 

Jarvis turned into the post-office and bought some 
stamps. The village postmistress was a gossip. He 
staved some time. After that he visited Thatcher - 
Farm. Mrs. Amery was a dear good soul, and she aril 
her son George had a weak spot in their hearts tor 
Zacky. 

Mr. Amery opened the door to John Jarvis, an:| 
liked the look of him. Soon as he opened his mout) 
she recognised an Oxfordshire man, but he had mae 
a mistake. : : 

“No, no, no,’ she said. “You've mixed up 
Thatcher's Farm with Hatchett’s Farm. That's whe: 
the brood mare’s for sale.” . 

“ Thatcher’s—Hatchett’s—stoopid of me!” Hi: 
eyes travelled to the rick-yard. Hecomplimented Mis, 
Amery on her crop. . . 

They had not carried it the day David Inglis took 
Mimi in his arms where the shadows, cast by the 
copse, met the sunlight, and all seemed wondrous 
right with the world. 

“* We need it,” said Mrs. Amery, “ after the year we 
*ad last year!” 

Jarvis . He seemed in no hurry. Mr. 
Amery liked a chat. He remarked that the stream 
hard by looked a likely one for trout. 

‘Mr. Lang’s had more than one good catch out of 
it,” said Mrs. Amery. In that way the conversation 
came round to Rupert Lang. 

“* Poor lamb!” sighed Mrs. Amery. 

Jarvis looked sympathetic, and remarked that ls 
had heard queer things, happening to be in the bar. 

rlour of the Red Lion. ‘ter that Mrs. Amery gave 
= version of how Mimi came into Mr. Lang’s sitting- 
room the night she sprained her ankle, and Mrs. 
Amery, being a nice, clean-minded, motherly soul, her 
version was a nice one. 

“* Once tongues start tattling and tittling,” she said, 
‘there's no stopping ‘em. And when things get into 
papers folk think it gospel truth.” 

* You're right,” said Jarvis. 

“Miss Mimi was just slipping out late to the post. 
It was a dark night, and k across the fields anil 
dark at the stile ; that’s how she came to fall. And if 
Mr. Lang did take off her stocking and shoe, what clse 
could he do, eceing how bad her poor foot was ? 7 

“ Might have woke you!”’ thought Jarvis. “ Whv 
didn’t he? I know her. Did she ask him not to, 
not wishing it to be known she was out posting Icttcrs, 
or was he up to tricks? Rupert ag a Jarvis 
half-closed one eye as he dipped into his memory- 
store. ‘Clean potato—I don’t think! The further 
we go the deeper. If she didn’t want it known she 
was going to the post—for whom the letter or letters ? 
Half-a-mo! Bank-notes—forged bank-notes. Steady 
my lad. Find out the date.” : 

“* Poor lamb!” went on Mrs. Amery, still reminis- 
cent. ‘I put her to bed, and she went light-‘eaded. 
It cut my heart to hear her. Thinking of ’er poor 
mother. ‘What has mummy done?’ she kept on 
crying, and then she turned on her father, 1i ht-"eaded, 
she was, mind you; and told him she hated him!” 

Jarvis cleared his throat. Maisie Rickards always 
insisted that John had the softest heart in the world, 


really. 

‘* And nobody here to this day knows what mummy 
did,” he said thoughtfully, ‘‘ except perhaps the vicar. 

Mrs. Amery shook her head. ‘‘ The rights of that 
story will never be known now.” 

‘And yet you never know !” said Jarvis. . 

In London the stranger on the doorstep is eyed with 
suspicion and liable tale credited with sinister designs 
on overcoats and umbrellas, but it was different at 
HaHard’s Cross. When predently Jarvis referred again 
to Mimi’s accident he had no difficulty in obtaining 
id fixed in Mrs. Amery’s mind by the event 
itself. 

‘* But I'm taking up your time,” he said. . 

Thereupon Mrs. Amery directed him to Hatchctt 3 
Farm. The shortest way was across the fields, and +o 
it came about that not long after Jarvis was traversing 
the route taken by Mimi the disastrous night when she 
set forth to post two letters, one to David that never 
reached him, and the other, containing two five-pound 
notes, to Madame Frayle. 

Madame Frayle and a bank-note that she attempted 
to cash at Mr. Frost's, er’s, in the Chalk Farm 
Road, were giving him food for thought. Madame 
Frayle had certainly steamed open the Ictter Miss 
Mimi had asked him to deliver to Inglis through 
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He felt morally certain that she had substi- 

tuted a forgery for whatever Mimi had written. Now 
he had struck across this scandal about a banknote 
incident at the Vicarage. Doubtless the detectives 
engaged in trying to trace the forged hanknotes to 
their source had investigated, or would investigate, 
the story a8 soon as it was brought to their notice. 

Jarvis found pipe and pouch thoughtfully. Mira 
Mimi had taken or borrowed notes from her father’s 
cafe. She had made a secret night journcy with the 
object of ing letters. She was acquainted with 
Madame Frayle, who had certainly tampered with a 
letter of hers. Forged notes had been circulated in 
Hallard’s Cross. After the date of Mimi's night 
journey and accident Madame Frayle was in possession 
of a forged note, and had professed her inability to 
recall from whom she received it, owing to the number 
of her clients and her own unbusinesslike habits. 

Jarvis believed himself to have struck the ugly trail 
of blackmail—blackmail either associated with the 
Bewlay Street murder, or possibly with the mystery of 
Mrs. Hume’s disappearance from the Vicarage; but 
he could not yet assign to her a definite place in the 
complications which increcsed with every step forward 
that he took. 

Only this: he was sure of her vile character, and 
pretty sure that beauty-specialism and Golden Specific 
covered more nefarious traffic. She must have a 
past, and sooner or later he hoped to dig itup. He was 
in possession of copies of her finger-prints. 

And now there was Zacky. It looked to Jarvis 
as if the threads of two distinct mysterics, of which at 
present there was no evidence at all of association, 
crossed each other at Hallard’s Cross. 

Jarvis loved the country. When, having crossed a 
field on which a second crop of hay was already sprout- 
ing forth, he reached a gate barring entrance to a 
shady copse, he leant his Tek against it and lit his 
pipe. It was all very quiet and peaceful, and he 
wished Maisie could have been with him, away from 
the wear and tear and the roar of London. 

Jarvis appeared stupid, dull, and unemotional—only 
to the purely superficial observer without cyes to 
penetrate the surface of things. For a few moments 
the man and lover in him ousted the detective. 

But his brain was busy again with problems when a 
faint footfall reached his ears. He turned. 

It was Mimi Hume. She still limped slightly. She 
stopped dead at sight of Jarvis. A wave of brilliant 
colour flushed her pale, dainty features. She had 
recognised him instantly—the big, strong, chivalrous 
young man, who at the time had reminded her of the 
type of young secre to be seen round about Hallard’s 
Cross..who had played the gentleman that night a 
drunken man would have molested her ; to whom, in her 
desperation, when her father loomed out suddenly 
upon her, she had entrusted her note for David. 

The note David had never answered in writing, 
though his answer had seemed cruelly plain to Mimi 
with the news of his engagement to Phoebe Kenyon. 

In her note she had asked him, as she had done in a 
Ictter that Rupert Lang had given to her father and 
her father had destroyed, tragic in his belief that he 
was acting for the best; she had asked him just to 
write or tell her that what Phoebe had implied at the 
inquest on Durward Kenyon was not true. 

Now she was engaaee to Rupert Lang-—yet for 
David's sake—and David engaged to Pha:be Kenyon. 
It was like a nightmare. 

She had thanked God when her father made up his 
mind to return to Hallard’s Cross to face the parish 
and scandal. She wanted to get away from London, 
from the man to whom she was betrothed. And a 
fresh horror had entcred her life since her journey to 
Cricklewood in the forlorn hope that she might glean 
some tidings ‘of her mother. 

She had seen the police-notice in the papers, giving 
a description and asking for information of Mrs. 
Mowle, whose whereabouts were unknown since she 


Mrs. Wex. 


quitted Cypress Villa twelve years back—Cypress | 


Villa, in the back garden of which little human remains 
had been discovered. 

It must have been the same Mrs. Mowle who came 
to the \ icarage the night her mothcr left ; the woman 
whose name and address were printed on the card— 
with a finger-mark—lest at Regent's Circus when 
Mimi's reticule was filched. 

Jarvis raised his hat, unfastened the five-barred 
gate, and swung it back for Mimi. Instinctively he 
took the pipe he was smoking from his mouth. 

‘* Good afternoon, miss!’ he said. 

This was the daughter of the woman whom he had 
practically proved to be the woman wanted for the 
Bewlay Street murder. He felt. a bad brute at this 
moment. But there it was; duty was duty and had 
to be done. . 

Mimi held out her hand, first surprise over, grateful 
fo th> opportu: ity to thank him for what: he did for 
her in London. Her manner was wholly simple, 
unaficeted, and full of native charm. 

I couldn’t thank you that night,” she saidy “ for 
what you did—for what you undertock to do. But I 
do now.” 

Jarvis took her slender hand. 
8 bad brute. 


ON ; F 
*‘ No occasion for thanks,” he said. 


He was still fecling 
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‘ But there is. You live near here ?”’ 
Not so far away—at least, my home isn't. 
from Wittam—Oldacres Farm.” 

Duty was duty, and had to be done; but Jarvis— 
Maisie and his own love-story somehow intruding 
itself at this moment—still thought a happy ending 
possible to the love-story of Mimi Hume and David 
Inglis. He had told Mrs. Wex eo when he bade her 
eg her best to send Inglis to Hallard’s Cross to see 

imi. 

An aching heart had brought Mimi through the 
copse to the hay-field. All the hay was carried ; but 
just yonder—there !—had stood the hay-cock where 
she was nestling and dreaming when David vaulted 
the five-barred gate. She loved him still; she tried 
hard to tell herself that he had killed her love—but 
she loved him still. If she were going to marry Rupert 
Lang, it was for David's sake. 

There was a silence. Jarvis knocked the tobacco 
from his pipe against the gate. He knew what was 
posing through her mind, though Sergeant Tibbutts 
looked upon him as a fool. 

“T gave that note to Mrs. Wex,” he said. ‘ My 
home’s at Wittam, but my work lies mostly in London. 
I've got to know Mrs. Wex.” 

He saw Mimi's hand press against her bosom on 
the side where the heart lies. 

“In fact we've become great friends, Mrs. Wex and 
I, miss, since that night. A rare little woman, with 
a sharp tongue and a big heart. Do you think I'm 
taking a liberty, talking to you like this?” 

“No, no. Go on. Tell me more about Mrs. 
Wex!” 

“Well, she gave that note to Mr. Inglis when he 
came out, and she told me Sure you don’t think 
I’m taking a liberty talking like this?” 

“Go on!” 

“She told me that it must have contained some- 
thing very different from what she had hoped and 
expected.” 

“Go on!” 

Roth Mimi's hands were pressed to her bosom new. 

“That note seemed to take all the heart and life 
out of Mr. Inglis.” 

“ But why, why ? 
such a little.’? 

The words pelted from Mimi’s quivering lips. She 
had been carried away by her feelings, unrestrained 
by the presence of the man who was but little less 
than a stranger to her. An agony of doubt possessed 
her. She had written nothing to take the life and 
heart out of David. It was impossible for him to 
have misread her meaning. 

Jarvis knew for certain now that the note read by 
Inglis was a forgery. Who the forger? Madame 
Frayle, who had steamed open the envelope! Why, 
exactly! Acting for herself or for someone else ? 
To whom the benefit ? 

To Rupert Lang or Mrs. Kenyon, or both ? Jarvis’ 
imagination was bearing him too swiftly into the 
realms of speculation. But since his coming to Hallard’s 
Cross and listening to gossip both at the Red Lion and 
Thatcher's Farm, Rupert Lang had occupied a definite 

lace in his calculations. He appeared to have 
haved fishily on the night of Mimi's accident. Now 
he was engaged to Mimi. 

“Tm almost a stranger to you, miss,” said Jarvis 
quietly, but impressively, and it never entered Mimi's 
heart to consider the incongruity of it all, the subject 
of this conversation with a man she believed to be a 
young farmer. “ Interfering in other people's affairs— 
those of the heart in particular—is a delicate business ; 
sometimes the reward’s more kicks than gratitude, so 
to ” 


I come 


I said—I wrote—I only asked 


Mimi, despite the tension, knew that this was one 
of Nature’s gentlemen. 
“When Mrs. Wex told me,” he went, ‘it struck 
me as strange, calling to mind the night I met you, 
how anxious you secmed that note should be delivered. 
So L asked Mrs. Wex one or two questions. The note 
was not given at once. The building is o block of 
{lats containing a number of tenants, a mixed lot.” 

His eyes were on Mimi ; he saw the little start ; saw 
that what he was trying to instil into her mind had 
entered it. 

“Someone “she was carried away—‘ someone 
may have—must have tampered with it ! 

“That was what TI suggested to Mra. Wex.” 

Mimi's eyes blazed. A new light had been flung 
on the situation. If the letter she had really written 
had reached David it could not have taken the heart 
and life out of him—not out of David Inglis. 

It was just that little touch on Jarvis’ part that had 
brought home to her the effect of the note on David. 
‘Till this moment she had not known. The letter he had 
written her from Brixton Prison had been withheld 
from her by her father. When he had not answered 
the note she actually penned, she had been unable te 
put any other interpretation on his conduct except 
that it was an admission of guilty relations with 
Pheebe. 

Her eyes blazed. 
her spirit had risen up in 
David was still the clean, 
idenl—she had once believed him to be. 
(Continued on next page.) 
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ecc him—or make sure at least that what she did 
actually write should meet his eyes. What was it 
in her note that could have taken the heart and life 
out of him? 

Never mind Phebe! Never mind Rupert Lang 
and her engagement to him! Fate and her father 
had done their best to crush her spirit lately, battered 
her so that perhaps she had gone under weakly, but 
she was only a girl. Now, however, her spirit was 
revitalised and up in arms, revitalised by the magic 


of hope. 

“Who could have donc it?" 

She seemed unconscious now of ‘arvis’ presence. 

“Peoplo don’t do things of that sort without a 
reason,” he said quietly. 

The night of her accident, she had given Rupert Lang 
two letters to post, one to David and the other to 
Madame Frayic. had been compelled to do 80. 

Her mind forged a link that coupled Rupert Lang 
and Madame Frayle, the woman who had black- 
mailed her, and to whose blackmail she had submitted 
for David's sake—and the man to whom she had been 
compelled to betroth herself. : 

Madamo Frayle—that horrible woman with 
horrible photographs and “advertisements in her 
* rooms—tlived in the same building as David. Mimi 
did not know of Rupert Lang's covert dealings with 
Madame Frayle—and it was as well for the peace of 
ber mind that she did not; nevertheless, her brain had 
fo a link between them. 

“In this affair, at least,” thought Jarvis, “ things 
stand some chance of coming right now.” 

If ho knew anything at all about women, Miss Mimi 
would never rest now till she had seen her lover and 
obtained an explanation. Nothing should stop her 
now! He could sec that she had forgotten his presence 
again, her mind oy ag by the one thought. 

“ But I ought to pelng along now, miss!” he 
eaid, with a glance at his watch. 

Mimi took his strong hand impulsively. Her 
unaffectedness was ono of her charms. 

“Thank you for—for——”" 

Words failed her. He had stepped back into her 
life at a very black moment, when her despair had 
reduced her to an almost: passivo state of resignation, 
which is one of the worst forms of despair. Jarvis had 
not severed the bonds that tied her to Rupert Lang ; 
he had not severed the bonds that bound David to 
Phebe ; but with a few simple words—he could have 
told her much more had he not been forbidden to do 
so by his sense of duty—he had reawakened hope in a 
sorely-battered and quite a young heart. Mimi was 
not yet twenty. 

An ideal means so much to some women—a human 
ideal of courage and strength allied with tenderness 
and nagral cleanness. David had been such a human 
ideal to Mimi till circumstance aided and abetted by 
her own father—most tragically well-meaning —Rupert 
Lang, Gideon Teng rons the strings in an obscure 
background—Phebe Kenyon, and Madame Frayle, 
between them, had done their best to shatter 
Mimi’s human idesl. Indeed, she had belicved it 
shattered. 

What she was trying to thank Jarvis for when words 
failed her was for flinging open again the gates of bope 
by presenting to her a possibility that had not entered 
her thoughts. 

It might be that she must still marry Rupert; it 
might be that David must still marry Phoebe. She 
was environed about by shadows and mists. But if 
she had been wrong and blind in her judgment, and, 
the scales stripped from her eyes, she eaw that her 
ideal still held his on the pedestal on which she 
once placed him ; then, whatever happened to her, to 
him, she had something to thank God for, something 
that could not bo taken from her. 

But all this would have been difficult to put into 
words. So, when Mimi's tongue failed her, she just 
continued to grip Jarvis’ hand, and the clasp of that 
slender, girlish hand was much more expressive than 


wo . 

And again Maisie Rickards figured in Jarvis’ swift 
thoughts. and his own love-story somehow became 
mixed up in this other one that he was doing his best 
in an unofficial capacity to set straight. - 

. “I daresay we be meeting again, miss,” he 
said, PS his voice had just a tinge of sorrow in it. 
His Sficial business at Hallard’s Cross was the in- 
vestigation of her mother's disappearance from home, 
relative to the Bewlay Street scolar, 

** I don’t know your name? I want to.” 

“ Jarvis—John Jarvis. Any letter, miss, addressed 
to me at Oldacres Farm, Wittam, will be forwarded.” 

_ Mimi had read of P.C. Jarvis, 136 P.Q., who had 
iven evidence at the inquest on Durward Kenyon, 
ut she did not associate him with John Jarvis of 
Oldacres Farm. His investigations would have been 
hampered by the disclosure of his official status. At 
the same time, he was taking no elaborate precautions 

_to disguise it. Simple methods were best whenever 

_ possible. Yet it would not have distressed him if his 
association with the police had been discovered, so 
long as the real object of his visit remained unknown. 
It would have been easy enough to have made Zacky 
or forged oanknotes his stalking-horse. 

“* Good-bye, miss!” 
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He raised his hat, and went his way through the 


copse, big-limbed, magnificently proportioned, if a 
little clumsy of movement to the eye. To redise 
how quick and light he could be on his foet for a man 


weighing well over thirteen stone,’ how splendidly 
developed he was, one had to see Jarvis stripped and 
sparring at Havaslam’s. . ; 

The gate swung to. Mimi watched him disappear. 
Hope had kindled a light in her eyes and given life— 
as it were—to her very expression. 

“David!” she whispered, her eyes seeking a spot 
on the field where he had bared his heart to her and 
taken her in his arms. “ My David!” 

Nothing must stop her now! Father, Phebe, 
Rupert Lang—she could not pause to consider them 
or their feelings. She would go to David! It might 
be that they would mect, only to part. They were 


both still environed about by mists and shadows. Yet 


it might be that these mists and shadows would 


dissolve before explanations when they came together. 


And then Mimi thanked God for the cong. of 
shire. 


John Jarvis of Oldacres Farm, Wittam, Oxfor 


Jarvis attended the sale of farm-stock that after. 
noon, but as an apparently interested spectator, not a 
bidder. 
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3% CHAPTER FORTY-NINE. = 
- The Spell that was Broken. 
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Tae Cricklewood inquest had been adjourned, but 
the Eventya FiasH was atill booming the mystery 
and keeping David Inglis busy driving his pen. For 
which he was thankful. What time he could spare 
was spent at Havaslam’s. 

It was impossible for him to train along strict, 
conventional lines, though in recent years ideas on the 
subject of a have undergone considerable 
modification, He had knocked off smoking—and 
great, indeed, was the agony—and made a vow to go 
to bed early—whenever Scooper and the EveNrxe 
Frasn permitted him. 

Inglis was a clean and keen sportsman. Under 
happier circumstances, had it been‘ merely a matter 
of which was the better man, Rupert Lang or himself, 
he would have looked forward to the meeting with a 
keen kind of joy. But it was something much more 
grim than this. In the old days it would have been 
fought out with pistols or swords—till one or the other 
pe ison Intense, fierce personal feclings inspired 
both men. 

Baby-farming and infanticide were not congenial 
subjects to David ; but happy, indeed, is the journalist 
who can select his own subject, and he was taking 
orders from Scooper. The adjournment of the inquest 
had not ape him pause. It was afternoon when he 
quitted tho offices of the Frass, having penned two 
columns for the next day's issue, dealing with notorious 
cases of baby-farming. 

From Fleet Strect to the gymnasium. After some 
hard work with the gloves, a cold shower, and vigorous 
rubbing down with a ficsh-glove, he went to his flat 
in Bewlay Street. 

When he reached the landing, his attention was 
attracted by o workman doing something to Madame 
Frayle’s door. 

~The man had removed the brass plate bearing 
Madame Frayle’s name and was substituting another 
in its placc. Inglis could not see the name on the 
new plate. Was Madame Frayle Icaving? If so, a 
good riddance! He looked upon the woman as an 
abomination. Apart from that, he always associated 
her with the unforgettable night of his arrest and the 
incidents preceding it. 

A shadowy smile played round his grim, rather 
sorrowful mouth. Ho was thinking of Mrs. Wex. 
So intense was Mrs. Wex’s hatred of Madame Frayle 
that he had ‘been afraid sometimes that her fiery spirit 
would get the better of her. and that one day she might 
literally go, tooth and nail, for the vendor of Golden 
Specific—-which Mrs. Wex called “ malicious, rank 

ison ” 


Could Inglis have seen the plate the workman was 
fixing up, he would have read on it “ MISS BINNEY.” 
Binney—Charlotte Binney was the name of a 
woman exaployed in the hosiery department at Crush- 
ington’s; the woman who at a late hour had bearded 
the great rag in his private office, and, when 
she quitted him, gone away—not empty-handed. 
David's curiosity was sufficiently aroused to cause 
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him to determine to have a look at the plate later 
He fitted his latch-key and entered his own flat. . 

His visits to Havaslam’s were already affecting him 
visibly. What he had suffered, and was suffering, was 
to be read on his grim, compressed mouth and th. 
suggestion of cynicism, sorrow’s cloak in his cay. 
about its corners. But physical health and fitnes, 
were revealed in the clearness of his skin. the light 
of his eyes, and a glow on his cheeks. ‘ 

Mrs. Wex was hovering, and appeared instantly, 
She gave him a note not ee: delivered by expres. 
messenger. The crest and the deep mourning lines had 
revealed to her from whom it came. Mrs. Kenyon. 

Mrs. Wex had been sorely tempted to destroy it 
That there Potiphar’s wife of a woman! She hande 
the note to David most reluctantly. 

She watched him open it; saw the lines deepen a 
little on his forehead, and the curves become mor: 
cynical and bitter round his grim, but sensitive mouth, 

“My dearest David,” he read, “I’m not jokin: 
You're doing the best you can to break my heart, 
I’ve only seen you for a few miserable skimpy minutes 
during the ‘— two days. And you know I'm far 
from well. I hate your work ; I’m jealous of it. I'm 
suffering from the horrors as I write this, and th: 
wretched neuritis doesn’t seem to t any better, 
You don’t mean to be unkind and neglectful I know 
you're keen about your work for my sake as well as 
your own! But come to me, David. Phobe.” 

The lines deepened cynically on David's facc. He 
was keen on his work because it spelt distraction ani 
gave him excuse to sec as little as possible of the 
woman whom he had asked to marry him under the 
pressure of a tremendous obligation, after he believed 
Mimi's faith in him shattered; a woman who did not 
try to inspire, but sought to ensnare with her charms 
and made appeal to only what was material in his 
nature. : 

But he must go; play the game. 

“ Goin’ out agen, sir?” questioned Mrs. Wer. 

She knew where. 

iT) Yes.” 

“ Beggin’ your pardon, but not knowin’, 80 to 
speak, whether you mightn’t take into your ‘ead to 
run down to ’Allard’s Cross, I packed your soot-case.” 

Her wonderful, bright eyes—jewels set in her 
withered, sharp-featured face—dimmed. David's 
dimmed also for a moment. He was supremely 
touched. But he could not go to Hallard’s Cros: 
now ; it was too late. That was all over. 

He shook his head. A moment later the door of 
the flat closed upon him. Mechanically he glanced 
across at the flat opposite. The workman stood 
clear of the plate now, and David could read : 


“ MISS BINNEY.” 


Day was fading when he reached Felix House. A 
footman told him Mrs. Kenyon was in her boudoir. 
Phoebe’s personal maid conducted him to the room, 
and when she opened the door a faint, subtle odour 
of violets assailed his nostrils. 

The room was shadowy; but he could see Phebe 
outlined on a couch with a background of soft cushions) 
The maid closed the door noiselessly. 

* David!” 

Phebe reached out her arms, and the loose sleeves 
of her wrap sli back and revealed her white, 
beautifully moulded arms. 

He must play the game! 

He stooped and k her, and was again oppres- 
sively conscious of the perfuthe that seémed to come 
from her wonderful hair—her whole being. 

But it was only a conventional kind of kiss, and 
it bitterly disappointed her. 

It was remembrance of Mimi that guade him play 
the lover so coldly, and the thought maddened her: 
She had got him ; she had so manouvred that he was 
going to marry her. But that was not enough. Ste 
wanted to exorcise Mimi from his thoughts. She was 
there, and, womanlike, she divined the fact. 

Never had she hated Mimi more fiercely than at tls 
moment. She held her responsible for his maddening 
coldness. 

“David, why have you kept away ?” she whispered 

ionately. “Why? I’m hungry for your love, 
avid mine !”” - 

And she twined her arms round his neck before he 
could prevent her and printed a burning kiss on his 
forehead. 

He tried to free himself. His strong, clean soul was 
in revolt against this sort of thing. He did not love 
her ; she was not his wife yet. 

“No, no, no!” she whispered. ‘ Why do you want 
to get away from me? Am I ugly, éhrivelled, de- 
formed! You're mine, David! You asked me to be 
yours!” ie 

And then, with her arms still round him, she half- 
whispered, half sang into his ears. i 

a ove me, David! Love me and the world is 
mine.” i 

. e 6 s e ‘i 

Mrs. Wex stood in David's “ workshop.” Her thin 
fingers were working as she stared at the place on his 
paper-littored table where once Mimi's photograph 
stood. Her duster had slipped to the floor. She bad 
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stopped, picked it up, and was dashing it across her 
cyes, telling herself senotly that snivelling didn't mend 
matters when she heard the bell ring. 

“ Drat it!’’ she cried inconscquently, and went to 
the door. “A female!” 

A figure was silhouetted against the glazed upper 
half of the door. 

She opened it, and her great heart stood still before 
it seemed to give a wild Icap into her throat. 

The slender, girlish, simply-clad figure had raiscd 
her veil. It was Mimi. She had come. 

‘* Heaven be praised !"’ 

Mrs. Wex did not utter the words. 
winged up her thanks. 

«You're Mrs. Wex, I’m sure ! *’ said Mimi, in a quick, 
soft, trembling voice. ‘“ Is—is Mr. Inglis in?” 

“No, ‘e ain't!” 

For a fraction of a sccond Mrs. Wex paused. 

* But, Miss Mimi, didn’t I know you the moment 
I set eyes on you from yer photingraph? But ‘ell 
come quick enough when he knows you're ‘ere. ’Scuse 
me, go in there, miss—into 'is room, whilst I gits to 
the telephone.” 

He was with that Potiphar’s wife of a woman; but 
Mrs. Wex meant sending such a message to Felix 
House that would bring him away post-haste, though 
Potiphar’s wife tried to keep him back by holding on 
to the tails of his coat, 


Her soul just 


* * 

The siren’s words were ringing maddeningly in 
David's ears. He could feel the pulse and throb of 
her heart, and now she twined the fingers of one hand 
in his crisp hair. . . . 

A little scream of fury slipped from Phobe’s lips. 
Someone had knocked on the door, and she had given 
her maid most express orders on the subject of any 
interruption during Mr. Inglis’ visit. 

David sprang to his feet. The spell was snapped. 

** Come in!’ 

The words choked out from Phcebe's lips. 

The maid entered. 

“IT beg your pardon, ma'am,” she said, her voice 
tremblingly apologetic. ‘‘ But Mr. Inglis is urgently 
wanted on the telephone. A matter of life and 
death.” 

David started. The message left much to the 
imagination. With a quick word of apology to 
Phebe, he hurried from the room down the stairs to 
the library. 

He snatched up the recciver, and spoke rapidly 
into the mouthpiece. 

‘Who is it? What is it?” 

Lh Me ! ” 

He recognised the voice—Mrs. Wex's. 

“* Mr. Inglis—come—no time for palaverin'—come! 
Miss Mimi's ‘ere, arskin’ fur yer, waitin’ fur yer, 
wantin’ yer! Como to 'er!” 

David stood stock still fora moment. He had gone 
white to his lips 

Then he spoke. 

‘*'Telt her I’m coming!” 

Only when he had spoken did he realise that 
Phoebo’s maid had followed him into the library. 

“Tell Mrs. Kenyon,” he said, inclined to gabble his 
words, “* that I’ve been called away.” 

Mimi had asked for him, and had iron bars stood 
between him and her at this big moment he would 
have struggled to break them to get to her. 

Phebe, obligations, dangers—these things counted 
for nothing at this moment. 

Another moment, and he was gone from the library. 
The maid returned to her mistress’ boudoir. 

a Mr. Inglis, ma’am,”’ she said, ‘‘ has been called 


away.” 

Why ? What for?” 

All the music had gone from Phcebe’s voice. 
harsh, dry, cracked. 

“ T can't tell you, ma’am. Mr. Inglis didn't say 
why. All I heard him say into the telephone was: 
* Tell her I’m coming!’ ” 

Phoebe leapt to her feet. 

“Tell her I'm coming!'’ she screamed. ‘ Who 
was he talking to?” 

“ Tcan’t tell you, ma‘am. That was all I heard!” 

There was no trace of indisposition about Phoebe 
now. 

Was Mimi ill, and had she sent for David ? 

Phoebe had never ceased to be jealous of Mimi, and 
jealousy had inspired the swift question. 

“Don't stand staring at me!”’ she almost hissed at 
her maid. ~ Clothes—dress me, you idiot!” 

** Ye-e-es, ma'am!” 

“No. Wait!” 

She i os “ese ze room to the library. Her 
voice cracked as she spoke a number into the tele i 

“Mr. Lang there ie iad 

“No; and I can’t say when he'll be in.” 

“* Has he gone to Hallard’s Cross? Do you know 
if he has received any bad news about Miss Hume— 
Miss Mimi Hume—the young lady he's engaged to?” 

“‘ Not to my knowledge.” Tho speaker was Lang's 
housekceper. 

“ Tell him to ring me up as soon as he returns. I'm 
Mrs. Kenyon, Felix House.” 

Phoobe rang off. David had not got a telephone in 
bis flat; but there was a call-box for the use of the 


It was 


Ladies, why is a Christening Cake like a plain«clothes policeman ? 


e 
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residents in tho hall, and she recalled the fact now. 
Feverishly she turned over the pages of the telephone 
directory, and gave another number. 

“Can't get any answer!” came back from the 
exchango at last. a 

Phobe drew a little blood from her nether lip with 
her teeth. She had been robbed; the cu ashed 
from her lips when she seemed on the point of draining 
its maddening bliss, and now jealousy was a at 
her heart like vitriol. Instinct had associated Mimi 
with those words: “ Tell her I’m ogee he 

She hurried back to her boudoir. She was goin; 
to David's flat. There she might get at the truth o 
the telephonc-message that had torn him from her 
arms. 

““ Dress me !*’ she choked out at her maid, and the 
trembling girl obeyed. 
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% CHAPTER FIFTY. 3 
% Two Hearts that Beat As One. 
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Hi!” 

David sprang into the taxi-cab. 

Mimi was waiting for him at his flat! The buzz of 
the rushing cab seemed to sing the words. She had 
asked for him. He had only fancied his love dead, 
killed by her lack of faith as he fancied she had 
expressed it in that cruel, bricf note that was a forgery. 

‘ That settles it.” 

Those were his words at the time, and the man’s 

ride was strong. He had not gone to her and pleaded 
Eis cause and whined afterwards. He had written to 
her and said all he dared say as a self-respecting man 
in his own behalf, and she had answered: ‘‘ David, I 
do not wish to see you or hear from you again.— Mim.” 

He bared his head and let the rush of air through 
the open window beat against his forehead. He had 
only fancied his love killed. That message telling him 
that she wanted him, had brought it home to him how 
alive it was. 

Much swirled through his brain. The old suspicion, 
strengthened now indescribably Hy the fact that Mimi 
had sent for him and had need of him recurred. Were 
they both victims of a monstrous conspiracy ? 

The cab scemed to be crawling. He was tempted 
to batter the window in front of him, shout to the 
chauffeur to drive, not crawl; but the cab was at top 


Bewlay Street at last ! 

Up the stairs, three steps to a stride. 

No need to fit his latch-key. Mrs. Wex opened the 
front door as he reached the ending. 

She was incapable of speech. She merely stabbed 
a thin finger worn and wrinkled with much work 
towards his ‘‘ workshop.” She was a woman, .and a 
mighty curious one, even for a woman, to boot, and she 
would have given much to know what would happen 
when the door should close on David Inglis; but to 
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A jolly young chimney-sweep, Joe, 

Once loved a sweet housemaid named Flo; 
In the kitchen one day 
Joey hissed her, they say 
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have attempted to have listened would have deserve 
ye penalty of being hung, drawn, and quartered in 
er sight. 

Mrs. Wex had a sense for the sacredness of somo 
situations, and this was one of them. 

David went past her to his study. 

“Don’t start snivellin’, you idjut!” Mrs. Wer 
adjured herself fiercely. “‘ Things is comin’ right, not 
goin’ wrong!” : 

David entered, closed the door. 

Mimi stood beside his writing-table, slender, upright 
her head flung back alittle. Hope had given a littl; 
flush to her face, life and light to her eyes. 

And to David, as he s silent for one brief secon 
she seemed the embodiment of all that was sweet and 
pure and fair. He was not reasoning now, was not 
asking questions about the past or future, yet his 
manner, like hers, was restrained. 

“Mimi, you want me!” 

Men and women speak simply at big moments. 


They still stood apart. Then Mimi spoke very 
quickly. : ; 

“ David, I sent you a note. Why didn’t you answer 
it? I asked such a little.” 

* Answer it, Mimi—answer it? What answer couli 
I give to it? The words cling to my memory like 
burrs. ‘ David, I do not wish to sce you or hear from 
you again.—Mim1. 


A cry from Mimi—a cry in which hope and tears 
and something akin to the laughter of joy were blent. 

** David, I never wrote that!” 

“ You—never—wrote—that ?” 

And a cry eame from his lips also. He was pledged 
to marry Phoebe; she to wed Rupert Lang. ‘The 
shadow of a crime hovered overhead. But these 
things had no place in their thoughts. 

“T only asked you to tell me, David—it would havo 
been enough—that Phebe’s——” 

“ But I wrote——” 

“I had no letters——" 

“Mimi!” 

“ David, David!” 

He stepped towards her, arms outstretched and 

uivering, and she had gone to him, to his heart. Then 
the strong arms clo round her passionately and 
lovingly, and also shelteringly. 

They were looking neither mto the past nor the 
future; they were giving no thought to obligations 
and the stern facts of life. Love had just triumphed 
on the strength of an explanation that had been a 
matter of understanding rather than of words, 

They did not hear the bell ring. 

But Mrs. Wex did. 

“ Over my dead body first!’ was her thought. 


(in next week's instalment is told how Phoebe, mad 
with jealousy, calls at David's flat.) 


Youna Reporter: “Is it true, sir, that you 
started life as a poor ploughboy ae 

Successful Citizen : “ No, sir; I started life as a 
small, red-faced, yelling baby. Good-day, sir!” 


TuE Vicar (to sexton): “Why dont you sco 
that the seats in the church are dusted now and 
then, Evans ?” 

Evans (the sexton) : “I do, sir ; the congregation 
docs it every Sunday morning, sir.” 


cat joko on 


“Have you heard about the 
ut broke his 


Brown? He was going fishing, 
leg and couldn’ t go.” 
“That's no Sake? 
“No; but tho fishmonger heard of tho accident, 
and dolivered the string of fish Brown had ordered 
in case ho didn’t catch anything!” 


’ 


SERYED HIM RIGHT. 

Consuror : “ My assistant will now guess with- 
out assistance how many hairs any gentleman 
present has on his head.” 

Member of the Audience : “ How many are there 
on mine ?” 

Assistant : ‘ Two million four hundrod and fifty: 
sevon thousand six hundred and twenty-four.” 

Conjuror : “If tho gentleman will count his hairs 
he will see that tho number is correct.” 


FOOTBALL HEADERS. 


Result of Contest No. 6. 


‘THE attempts selectod as the best, together with the 
names and addresses of the senders, were as follows: 
WESr Ham Unitep: With Energy Shod. 
Sent by J. Haywarp, Arborfield Schools, Reading; 
who nominated A. Garrett, Arbortield Cross, Reading. 
WESr Ham Unirsn: “ Embroidery" Wrecks Success. 
Sent by F. Dixon, 27 Cranmer Road, Croydon; who 
nominated 8S. Dixon, of same address. 
WBESr Hau Unitep: Eleven Systematic “ Wreckers.” 
Sent by G. T. Batt, 30 Crosby Road, Newton Heath, 
Manchestcr; who nominated Mra. Batt, 


(Turn to page 526.) 
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£462.98O 


BY THE 


NATIONAL SHARE EXCHANGE 


O*E OF THE OBJECTS IN LIFE of every ambitious person is to achieve 
Financial Success. To attain this end it is necessary to procure the best advice 
and act promptly. We claim that our system is one that will enable you to tread in the 


Path of Prosperity, 


as is proved by the vast sums we have paid away to Clients. Below we give you 


OUR WEEKLY RECORO FOR i910. 


Jan. Sth - £313,460 May 4th - £364,100 Sept. 7th - £412,370 
» 1gth - 316,650 » lth - 367,230 , 14th - 415,020 
” 19th - 319,900 » 18th -* 369,330 » 2st = 416,980 
"96th - 322,780 » 20th 373,270 » 28th - 420,360 

Feb. 2nd + 325,750 June Ist  - 376,070 Oct. 5th + 421,760 
» 9th + 328,970 » 8th  - 377,750 » 12th - 423,290 
"6th «6+ «= 331,920 » 15th - 380,850 , «6: 19th 425,040 
* «6 23rd—ie 334,730 » os * eee » 26th = 427,159 
Mar. 2nd - 338,060 July 6th - 38858 Nov. 2nd - 428,280 
» - 9th - 341,270 . y 18th - 390,5 “04 i 9th - 430,030 
a 16th - 344,120 a 20th . 393,710 » 16th ° 432,260 
5 23rd - 347,330 » 27th = 396,360 » 2rd = 433,600 
2”? 80th La 350,680 Aug. 3rd = 398,460 ”? 30th eS 436,420 
April 2nd - 353,400 » th - 401,710 Dec. 7th = - 438,690 
» sth - 355,960 , 17th ss 404,510 , ith - 440,530 
» 20th - 359,010 "94th 406,490 ” Qlst == = 442,680 
a ae 361,690 " 8ist = 409,250 ”  a8th «=e =Ss«d444,560 


Here we have a steady stream of cash payments that speaks volumes for the system producing it. 
Why Don’t You Inquire? 
Every sane-minded man is convinced by logical demonstration, by incontrovertible proofs, by facts 
beyond dispute. We state that individual clients have made thousands of pounds by our System, clients who 


have started with no more than £6 and with never any 
further liability. Surely it is worth your while inquiring about. 


Do not hesitate ! 


That is how opportunities are missed; actat once. All 
you have to do is to fill in Coupon and forward to us, 
when we will send you a Booklet fully explaining our 
System of Business. 

The first step is through this coupon. i 

Send to-day and learn how a few pounds 
may lead to fortune. 


Tetrruoner: 712 London Wall, 


Tr.eorams: ‘* Natsharex, London.” 
TO THE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL SHARE EXCHANGE, 
Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 


Please forward me gratis and post free your booklet “ The Modern 
System of Mcnzy Making,” which is a clear explanation of the methods 
which bavecnabled you to pay to clients £462,980. 


(State Rev., Mr., Mrs., Miss, or Title.) 


ADDRESS IN FULL ...ccsscssecsrecsceesteeneacesoonneneesensenrs 


This and all cur advertisements are copyright. 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


inexpensive Flat Cakes. 

Work two ounces of lard into one pound of 
dough, add onc ounce of sugar and two ounces of 
currants, Knead all together and form into a 
flat cake upon an old plate. Score across the top 
in diamonds and bake for three-quarters of an hour. 
Ten minutes before the cake is done, brush it over 
with milk and scatter brown sugar over it. 


A Cheap Blanc Mange : 

Is made by dissolving half an ounce of gelatine 
powder in threo pints of milk, let this stand on the 
stove till the gelatine is quite dissolved, add one 
ounce of white sugar and any flavouring liked. 
When cooled add a quarter of a pint of cream and 
stir till the mixture is cold, then strain. Beat 
with an egg-whisk till nearly set, then place in a 
wet mould and let it stand till firm. 

Dried Apple Rings _ 

Make excollent tarts and puddings if prepared 
as follows: A quarter of a pound will make a nico- 
sized tart. Place them in a basin, and rinse 
thoroughly in cold water quickly. Pick the slices 
apart. Place in a quart basin, add sufficiont 
. water to covor, and soak for twenty-four hours, 
turning the fruit over once or twice. When the 
apples havo soaked thoroughly tho water will bo 
absorbed. Use as fresh fruit. 


Roulades of Mutton. 

Cut somo underdone or raw mutton into 
pieces about three inches long by one inch and a 
half wide, without fat. Season with pepper and 
salt and put a few capers on each picce, which 
then roll up and put on skewers. Place in the 
oven on a baking-dish, with just enough water to 
cover, and bake for about an hour. Slip the 
roulades off the skewers, and serve with caper 
sauce and mashed potatoes. 


Gingerbread Biscuits. 

Dry one pound of flour and pass through a 
sieve. When cold, rub into it two ounces of butter 
and three ounces of lard. Then add to the flour, 
etc., a teaspoonful of baking powder, a dessert- 
spoonful of candied orange peel, half an ounce of 
ground ginger. and six ounces of brown sugar. 
Warm half a pound of golden syrup, mix into it the 
other ingredients so as to- form a good dough. 
Roll out, turn, cut into rounds with a tumbler, 

lace on a greased tin. and bake slowly till the 
Piscuita are brownand crisp. (Reply lo AYLESFORD.) 


A Plain Beefsteak Pudding. 

Grease a quart basin and line it with suet 
crust, reserving a picce for the cover. Put a good 
tablespoonful of flour on to a plate with some salt 
and pepper. Cut two pounds of shin of beef into 
thin strips, draw them through the flour, and roll 
each round a small picce of fat. Put these lightly 
in the basin, scattor a little chopped onion and 
parsley over, and pour in a teacupful of water. 
Lay over the cover and trim it round neatly. Tic 
over ascalded and floured cloth and boil the pudding 
very slowly for five hours. If carefully cooked, this 
pudding will be equal to one made with the best 
rump-steak, 

CAKES AND PUDDINGS.—No. 67. 


SCOTCH PUDDING. 
4a packet of Cukeoma. 
2 ozs. of Butter. 
2 tablespoonfuls of Syrup. 


2 Eggs. 
1 or 2 ozs. Preserved Ginger (chopped very 
3 Apples. fine). 


Quarter of a Glass of Milk. - 


Mertuop.—Rub the butter into the Cakeoma. 
Cut the apples into slices, and with the chopped 
ginger mix them with the Cakeoma and butter. 
Warm the syrup, and after separating the whites 
from the yolks of the eggs, beat up the yolks and 
together with the milk add to the rest and make 
a batter. Pour this into a greased basin and 
steam three hours and serve with Foamy Sauce 
made us follows :— 

Beat up the 2 whites of eggs saved for the 
purpose toa froth; add 2 ozs. castor sugar and 
aguin beat. Bring a gill of milk to boiling point 
and pour it over the Leaten whites and sugar, 
stirring all the time; stir in the grated rind and 
juice of balf a lemon and serve hot. 


Cakeoma is sold in 3}d. packets Ly Grocers and 
: Stores everywhere. 

Recipe book will be sent post free on request to 
Latham & Co. Ltd., Liverpool. 


Home Noles Fage 
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® A USEFUL OVERALL. % 


y 

SVERY woman will appreciate this Y 
A vattern of a useful overall which will V 
protect her dress from damage either when \ 
cooking or cleaning. P \y 
If you have a sewing machine you can, 
with the help of the pattern, soon run one ww 
up quite easily. 7) 
It needs four and three-quarter yards of V7) 
thirty-six-inch wide material, so if youw 
®\ have a remnant of this length by you it is Y 
a good way VY 
of utilising yy 


it. Y 

It can be V 
mide out of V 
any washing V. 


DDDz 
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DDDDSD 


DDD: 


needs no 
trimming. 
This over- w 
all has no 
strings, 80 is 
easy to slip 
on and off; 
the fasten- 
ing consists 
merely of 
three _ but- 
tons. 
Diagrams 
showing the 
cutting out 
and placin 
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for making are given in “ HOME NOTES.” Y 
This paper pattern is being largely adver - Y 
tised. so don’t m®&s tt by tailing to get V 
“HOME NOTES” NOW. If you wait V 
it may be sold out, so order your copy V, 
NOW to avoid disappointment. y 
Remember, this pattern is GIVEN ¥ 
AWAY with : 


\ HOME NOTES 


\ Now Selling. Dated February 23rd. 
Price One Penny. At all Newsagents. 
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LADIES, PLEASE VOTE 


on the question whether we shall do it now or wait till 
Martin comes, You'll find the ballot-papcr on page 508. 


FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 

Ir the patient is down with bronchitis and you 
wish to save the cost of a steam-kettle, an efficient 
substitute may be obtained by fitting a piece of 
hollow bamboo to the nose of the kettle. The 
bamboo should be about two feet in length. If 
the opening in the bamboo is too largo for the spout 
of the kettle, wind some packing round the spout, 
so that all the steam may get well into the room. 
(Prize won by Mrs. WEEKS, 56 Clarence Street, 
Dover.) 


A HOME-MADE SKIN SOAP. 

Fancy soaps for improving the complexion are 
not always pure, besides being very expensive. An 
excellent soap can be made at home by cutting two 
pounds of common yellow soap into shavings, and 
dissolving it over a fire with two ounces of salad 
oil. When melted, add threepennyworth of oil 
of cinnamon, and stir well. Pour the soap into 
a deep dish to cool, and then cut it into squares. 
The soap will improve by keeping.—(Prize won 
by Mrs. KircueEn, 4 Leighton Place, Leeds.) 


eee 


THIS W ‘S SPECIAL HINT. 


If you have a good deal of ironing to 
do, a much better iron-rest than the 
oreinary metal stand is a brick, pre- 
viously heated in the oven. In this way 
the iron will retain its heat nearly 
trise as long, and you will save much 


mS 


Conducted by 
ISOBEL, 


material and V : 


WEEK ENDING 
— Fes. 23, 1911. 


HOME HINTS. 


Brown Boots, 
When stainod, may be cloancd with a raw, cut 
potato. 
Dusters 
Made of cheese cloth are excellent for dustin 
old china and bric-i-brac. 


Blastic Stockings 

May bo cleaned with hot flour. Rub it well in 
and then brush off when cold. 
Steel 

On a kitchen range should not be blackleaded, 
It be be easily palished with a mixture of whiti:., 
and oil. 


Zine or Tin, 

If badly discoloured, may bo cleaned wiih 4 
paste of whiting and paraffin—(Reply ty 
GARDENER.) 

A Cheap Red Colouring 

For cookery is made thus: Chop a liris 
beetroot very fine and pour a little boiling vat 
over; strain and use. 


An Excellent Grate Polish. 

Boil two ounces of black load, and a picca of 
yellow soap tho size of a walnut, with half a pin: 
of alc. When cold, place in a bottlo and cork 
tightly. 

The Smell of Cigar Smoke 

Can soon be dispelled from a room. Put a 
few red-hot coals on a shovel and then sprinkl: 
some ground coffee over, The fumes will purify 
the room. : 


Looking-glasses 

Should be kopt porfectly bright by cleaning 
with a rag moistened with methylated spirit. ‘I'i.i: 
will remove fly marks and all othor stains. (21; 
to MARGARET.) 
Por Chased Brass 

Do not use either powder or paste, as it is so 
difficult to get it out of the chasings. Instcai. 
dissolve one ounce of oxalic acid in a wineglassful 
of water and use that. (Reply to H. P. D.) 


Kitchen Chairs 

Should always have wooden, not cane, seate, 
then if anything greasy be spilled, they can lo 
scrubbed. They should be kept in good condition 
by an  occasidnal polish with beeswax and 
turpentine. . 
A Scullery Table 

Is often difficult to keep nice, for the constant 
scrubbing roughens it. The best covering, and 
the cheapest in the end, is a sheet of zinc nailed 
on to cover the edges. Failing this, cut a picco 
of linoleum the exact size to cover it. 
A Steamy Bathroom 

Is not a pleasant placo. Fit about two fect of 
indiarubber tubing on to the hot tap. As soon 
as the water covers the other end tho steam will 
cease torise. This adds greatly to the comfort of tlio 
bathroom, and saves tho walls as well 
Your Porcelain Sink 

Can bo cleaned very easily by rubbing with 
newspaper moistened with paraffin. Afterwards 
scrub woll with soap and water. Should thore be 
any obstinate stains, scour with a little powdercd 
rotten stone. (Reply to New Hovse.) 
ica th Slips be 4 

nen they «re inning to woar, and they 

will take a pri lease A ie,” Unpick the bottom 
seam, and before seaming it up again fold the cao 
so that the soam at the side goes down the middle. 
In this way the whole pillow slip wears evenly. 
Biladders 

From pickle jars can be used several times 
if taken off with care. Cut the string, and then 
cover with a cloth wrung out of warm water. 
This will so soften the skin that it can be removed 
without tearing. Flatten it out and dry it for 
future use. 
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PREE TOILET PREPARATIONS. 
Much interest will be aroused in the unique 
offer made by The Oatine Co. on the front cover 
of this week’s issue of Pearson's Weekly, as this 
firm, who are the proprietors of all the celebrated 
Oatine Toilet Preparations, have arranged to 
distribute free one or more full-size articles of 
their newest preparations to the readers of 
Pearson's Weekly. You can have either a Book 
of Powder Leaves or a free Tablet of Soap, oF 
both, if you care to take advantage of both offers, 
full details of which will be found on the front 

cover, which is worth careful consideration. 


... I will give ten pairs of scissors for the best solutions. Mark postcards “Copper.” (See page 526.) 
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We Deliver Immediately ye \\ 
this Powerful Gramophone SEE a. 
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WO oeT-CAND TO-DAY 
The Pocket Biscuit 


GRAND RECORD OFFER, Bvery Talking Machine Owner should send for our Extra. Three 
Offer of Needle Diso Records ta 
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Complete Programmes e190 Magnificent Salections for B/@ with erdez YORPS. 
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There is Nothing to Throw Awa 


in Cocoa—no leaves or dregs or useless sediment. Cocoa is all nourishment—the word itself 
means “Food of the Gods.” It is one of Nature’s best gifts to mankind, and every year finds 
it more and more relied upon by those who study health and diet. 


FRY'S PLRE CONCENTRATED COCOA 


is manufactured by the Oldest House in the Trade, and is unsurpassed for solubility, 
fragrance, and flavour. 


The Medical Press, including The Lancet, British Medical Journal, and Medical 
Annual, testifies to its absolute purity, 


J.G. 


PURE 


Ie 
| yf CONCENTRATED 
TY? Gocow 


NOTHING TO LEAVE IN THE BOTTOM OF THE CUP. 


PRECIOUS TO THE LAST DROP. 
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Ph aot hnd n c ae c 
A PIPE AND A PUZZLE. 

O. T. G., who lives at Gibraltar, sends along a 
brief but rather baffling query. “ Héw can [ 
cure a briar pipe ?”’ he asks.—— 

It all depends what is the matter with it, C. T. ¢., 
If, when you smoke it, it persists in trying to sing 
“Rule Britannia,” you will find the speedicst 
and most effective cure is to buy a penny packct of 
pipe cleanors and ram one up the stem. If, how. 
ever, its illness takes the form of a rather wobbly 
stem, which allows the head to drop off into tho 
fireplace, I should tear off a small piece of pape, 
wrap it round the business end of the unsatisfactory 
mouthpiece, and reinsert the latter into the bowl. * 

Should you mean, how can you “cure” a new 

jiece of “ briar”’ root which you are anxious to 
ashion into a pipe, I am told on good authority that 
there is no special method used. Such wood is 
just seasoned in the ordinary way, its special 
appearance being due entirely to the care with 
which it is cut and polished. 


THE BLUES. : 

“ WHEN a man is said to be a Liberal or a Conserva. 
tive,” writes G. W. R., “a fairly accurate idea j: 
conveyed to the average man as to the bent of mind 
of the person spoken of. Now, I have heard people 
talking of a man use the phrases : “‘ Oh, you see, he’s 
an Oxford man!” or “ Well, you see he’s a Cam. 
bridge man!” as if they intended to give an idea 
of the attitude which the man spoken of would 
inevitably take with regard to certain questions, 
I should be glad if you could explain what is tlic 
difference between the opinions of “an Oxford 
man” and “ a Cambridge man.” —— 

From what I have seen of both of them, G. W. R., 
I should say very little. Indeed, the only topic 
I know of on which they would inevitably tako 
different sides, would be which is the most attractive 
shade of blue—light or dark. You may be certain 
Cambridge men would swear by the former, whilo 
Oxford men would put their money on the latter. 
Apart from this, there is no particular meaning 
in the phrases. 

_ Perhaps very young Oxford men have a slightly 
more “ superior’? manner than their Cambridge 
rivals, but this very soon gets rubbed off if thcy 
have to battle for their living. The only other 
gr I can think of on which it would apply would 

e in a discussion as to the relative merits of 
mathematics and classics in training the mind. 
A schoolmaster from the banks of the Cam would 
most likely vote for Euclid and algebra, as against 
the Oxford man’s Latin and Greek. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 


1. All answers or attempts must be written on p.s'- 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson's Week!y, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. No other communica- 
tions must appear on these cards. 

2. You may take part in any number of theze foot'in: 
competitions, but your reply to each must be written 02 a 


THAT WEDDING PRESEAT. 

“T ast in a largo office,” writes Cuerxiy. “I 
am about to get married; but, as yot, have not 
evon told my colloagues of my ba ge for 
the simple roason that, if I woro to do go, it would 
practically amount to asking for a present. On tho 
other hand, I do not wish to make a mystery of my 
marriage. What shall I do?” 

You are quite a remarkably thoughtful young man, 
CreR“%Ly. But you cannot avoid that subscription. 
Even if you pred | a wire after tho happy event, you 
will find a silver flowor-bow! waiting on your return 
from your honeymoon. Many more years ago than 
he cares to remember, your Editor was in a very 
similar position. I was as shy as you, CLERKLY, but 
I pulled through it somchow, and you will have to 
do the same. 


INCHES OR INDIVIDUALITY. 

Geororvs writes: “I am engaged to the best 
girl in the world. The only drawback from my 
complete happiness is that I am about a foot 
shorter than my swocthoart. Can you tell mo the 
best way to grow ?”°—— 

I can tell you something a lot bettor than that. 
Ggoreivus, and that is not to worry your head 
about such a trifle. Height does not go for much 
nowadays. A couple of thousand years ago, when 
you would havo had to woo your sweetheart with 
ahatchot, there might havo been some point in your 
complaint. Even 80, tho smallest moy are often 
the toughest and most active. 

Romember this, Geonaivs. The “ best girl in 
the worl” is in love with your individuality— 
not your inches. 


BEER AND THE BOW-woOw. 

“Some little while ago,” writes T. W., “a 
friend of mine witnessed the following incident: 
From a neighbouring house there emerged a 

‘oung girl about eleven years of age with a little 
basket in her hand and a dog by her side. The pair 
proceeded some hundred yards or so till they were 
almost ouarene a publican’s premises. Then th 
halted, and the girl eer the basket in the dees 
mouth. The faithful animal, who was evidently 
not making his first journey, trotted straight in 
through the entrance to the pub., emerging shortly 
afterwards with the basket between his teeth. 
He came right agross to where his lady friend stood, 
and she took charge of the spoil and returned 
to the house. Now, sir, what I want to know is, 
can the law be got round in such a flimsy 
fashion as this ? '’—— 

Apparently it can, J. M. At all events, I am 
inclined to think that the publican in question 
knows he is quite safe in serving Rover with a 
small Bass, or else he would scarcely, be so foolish 
as to risk his licence by doing so. I think that a 
man who is ingenious and patient enough to train 
his dog in this fashion deserves the privilege of 


FOR CUP-TIE COUPLES. 

Ir cverybody who had what ho believed to bo 
® gricvance in connection with P.W. would alr 
write in and candidly state what tho troublo is all 
about, it would holp to clear up points of difference 
which are due entirely to misunderstandings. 

I say this because I have before me a letter from 
a Lancashire reador, in which he expresses the wish 
to come down and see the Cup Final as our guest, 
but doesn’t troublo to try because, in his own 
words, “I live too far away from London.” As 
the values ef the prizes in this competition vary 
according to where the winners reside, he naturally 
infers that we shall mako the awards to those who 
live near London so that we shall be saved the 
expense of the railway fares of those residing a 
great distance away. . ; . 

I am glad my correspondent raises this point. 
If he had gone on feeling sore about it, he would 
certainly have robbed himself of the opportunity 
of coming dewn to sce the Cup Final. But, instead 
of that, he has written and stated the facts liko 
® man. 

When I arrange o compotition, I state in the 
conditions exactly what I mean. If, in this case, 
I had intended to give the prizes only to those 
living near London, I should havo said so. I am 
quite willing to pay “the expenses of anyone from 
Land’s End, from John o’ Groat’s, or from the West 
Coast of Iroland, provided that he is entitled to it 
under the conditions. 

The addresses of competitors are never looked at 
when the best attempts in the contest aro 
being chosen. Thore is no necessity todo so. A 
few pounds one way or the other makes no difference 
to P.W. But it would mako a great difforence—a 
very at difference—if by any hanky-panky 
work I decided to hoodwink my readers. Apart 
from the anpleasant knowledge that even ono of m: 
old friends was justified in feeling mj es t 
would—to put it quite bluntly—bo “ bad business.” 
No tradesman can afford to deceive his customers 
and hope to succeed. 

I have talked to you at some length on this 
matter because so many other points are involved. 
And now I would say finally that every reador, 
wherever he may live, has an equal opportunity 
of getting a freo trip to London to sec the Cup 
Final. © ono condition is that he shall show 
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many more useful ways in which the law might 


| “ Suprostnc,” writes Mixxs, “a soldier who had 
employ itself than in worrying him. 


won a V.C. were to perform, in another battle, a 
second act deserving this proud distinction, would 
he be able to wear two V.C.’s ?_ Is there any record 
of a soldier being thus docorated ? ”’—— 

I know of no such instance as you mention, Mites. 
Nevertheless, there is one living soldier who wears 
two V.C.’s. This is Karl Roberts For on his left 
breast is the V.C. ho wén himself by his own act of 
bravery during the Indian Mutiny. On his right 
breast reposes tho V.C. that his son gained in the 
Boer War, losing his life in the act. 


UNDERTAKERS AS ADVERTISBRS. 

“H. E.”’ would be very much obliged if I could 
tell him why it is that undertakers seldom advertise 
— in parish magazines. “ Are there more 
deaths amongst the readers of parish magazines,” 
he asks, ‘‘ than, for instance, amongst the readers 
of your paper? Evcry parish magazine I have 
seen has containcd an undertaker’s advertisement, 
and I hope you will be able to give me the 
reason.’’—— 

It would be no good undertakers advertising 
in P.W., H. E. However ill a man might be, he 
would cheer up diroctly he saw tho ccrise-coloured 
one, and insist on living in order to read the next 
instalment of ‘‘ Driven from Home.’’ It seems to 
me quite natural that undertakers should choose 
the parish magazino, for most funerals take place 
under the auspices of the Church, and the relatives 
of the deo person doubtless often ask the vicar’s 
kind advice concerning the funeral. He would, 
of course, recommend a man he knew about in 
vr-ference to one he didn’t. 


will find this namo in the announcement of the competiti-u 
in the footlinc. 

4. Allattempts must arrive not later than Tharesday, 
February 23rd. 

5. Each competition will be judged separately, and thio 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, will be awarded to 
the efforts considered tho best. 

6. In the event of ties for a money prize, the prize wil! 
be divided, and, where the awards aro gifts, the prizes will 
be given t> the competitors whose postcards bear tho 
earliest postal dates. 


WHO STARTED INSURANCE? 

D. 8. is an insurance agent, and he has a friend 
who follows the same line. ‘‘ We were discussin 
business the other day,” he writes, ‘‘ when my pa 
asked me who was the originator of insurance, and 
when it was first started. I couldn’t tell him, but 
it seemed to me an excellent chance of.getting hold 
of a penknife.” —— 

I have sent it off by this post, D.S. To tell you 
the exact origin of insurance, however, is beyond 
my power. It is what an author would call “ lost 
in antiquity.” As far as we know, the first people 
who patronised it were the ancient merchants, who, 
when sending out ships, used to pay someone else 
to help them share the possible loss. From insuring 
the merchandise they gradually came to insuring the 
life of the captain, on whom so much depended, 
and in this way life insurance itself sprang into 
existence. 

The earliest policy of which we have any particulars 
was taken out on Juno 15th, 1583, at the “ Office 
of Insurance” in London. It was for £383 6s. 8d., 
which sum was to be paid to Richard Martin, 
in the event of William Gybbons dying within 
twelve months. The policy was underwritten b 
thirteen different people. As it ince, 
William passed away on May 28th, 1584, and the 
underwriters refused to pay on the ground that he 
had survived twelve months of twenty-eight days 
each. Not to be donc in this fashion, Richard took 
the matter to the Law Courts, and after some delay 
duly secured the cash. 
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—A ren-Knife for each reader whose letter fs dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title ie used. 


‘Results of Footline Competitions. 


“TITLE” CONTEST. Empson, 3 Gainsborough Rd., S$. Hackney; Miss E 

~ five match-boxes for the best suggestions of names. “ javenpael Ter. Worthing; W. Hamilton, 11 

ri Dev, ” J .. Newport, & i ‘ ick, - 

“tes to the serial. story, * Driven from Home,” | ficid Lodge. Midhurst; J. H, Ingham, "40 anita “St, 

] heen won by the following : . Padiham; R. L. Jones, 139 Marsala Rd., Lewisham; 

' J. Hinton, he Bridge, Areley Kings, Stourport; Miss E. M. Kemp, 107 Elgin Rd., Seven Kings; ig 
1 


' } J. J.P. 
i Kew, Orchard H ngley Heanor; A. Low, 184 King, 21 Fost Avenue, M Park; G. Miller, 81 
| Rd, Dundeeg 3 MeKenzie, 30 Mall Rd., | Querrin St.’ Fulham; E. Oram, Hillerest, Beacon Hill, 


‘persmith; we, Upper Studley, Trow- | Bath; C. Parr, 13-14 Richmond Bldgs., Brighton; 8. 

os, Rennie, Forthside. | Stirling: Miss > Smit! 3 
Central Hotel, Carlisle; H. W. Solly, 3 Murillo Rd., 

Lee; Wm. Stevenson, 4’ Annctwell St., Carlisle; Ww. 

Thornborrow, 2 Castle Ter., Ealing; T. L. T 

Shurdelves Rd., New Cross; T. Wride, 98 White Rock 

St., Liverpool, — 

_ “DRAWING” CONTEST- 

Reavers were invited to draw a famcy picture of 
the Editor of P.W. The five safcty-razors for the 
best attempts have been sent to the following : | 

A. T. Griffiths, 192 Inverness | Place, Roath Park, 
Parties B. A. Harrison, 46 Denton's Green, St. Helens; 

Hodge, Gael Villa, Carlton; C. Major. 95 Broad- 
Cardiff; W. J. Mills, 11 Kitchener 8t., 


“BUN” CONTEST. 

The five best “logical proofs” that “a Cabinet Minister 
is a Bath Bun,” were supplied by the following com- 
petitors, to each of whom a match-box jas been 
forwarde : 

Mrs. Barklie, Hill Hall, Lisburn, Ire.; Miss Vv 
Cannell, 4 Smithfield Rd., Norwich; Mrs. B. Gibson, 
35 Dorset St., Hull; B. Leaver, 40 St. Matthew St., 
Burnley; W. J. Wright, ‘‘ Ardgour,”” Larbert. 

“PUNS” CONTEST. 

In this contest the best puns were sent by the follow- 
ing, to whom the twenty-five pencil-cases have been 
awarded : : 

. Barron, 1 Hilsea St., Clapton, Wm. B. Bowles, 318 
Mt, Pleasant Rd., Bruce Grove; Wm. Brookes, Huish 
Episcopi Langport: Miss M. A. Clancy, 8 Clanricarde 
Grdns., Hyde Park; A. W. Coburn, 136 Edmund Rd., 
Hastings; W. E. Edwards, 24 Llantrisant St., Cathays, 
Cardiff; W. Frogley, 4 Surbiton Hill Rd., Surbiton; L. 
Hagger, 10 Trelawn Rd., Leyton; Wm. Hamilton, 11 

d., Newport, Mon.; J. Hill, 75 Miles St., 
Camp Hill, Bham; Rev. R. J. Wright, Shakespeare Rd., 

Mrs. T. Howes, 89 Buxton Rd. Norwich; 
G. Lewin, 194 Stanlev Villas, Wood Green; ‘A. Macleod, 
‘dee; 8. Maunder, 53 Garmoyle Rd., 
Wavertree, Jiverpoo): Morris, Coaltown-of-Wemyss; 
D. R. Newlands, Lig Albans, Sutton; T. Norton, 3 


Dorset Rd . eth; A. zr 

Ave., Cardiff; T. C. Hichardson, 37 St. John St. 
Oxford; Miss F. Smith, Great Central Hotel, Carlisle; 
M. Smith, 21 St. Ignatius Bay Preston; W. E. Sutton, 
Gloucester; A. BE. West, 35 Idon St., Darlington; R. 


““sHOP” CONTEST. 
‘his competition it was suggested that the letters 
‘« words ** Bounderby’s Chocolate is the best ” 
‘1 be rearranged to make a funny notice on 
.window. The-winning attempt was sent by J.C. 
‘an, Tornaveen, Torphins, Aberdeenshire, who has 
-ived the prize of half-a-guinea for the following : 
iio! Bottle noses cured by ice baths.” 


way, Roath, 
Leeds. 


i] 
t 
{ 
t 
{ 
| mes and 
\. Blake, 2 Neleon St., Greenock; 8S. Brown, 22 Rowan 
} -.. Newfoundpool, Leicester; J. 8. Coleman, Countes- 
Jo erpe, Leicester; A. Cooke, 56 Howarth Rd., Plum- 
ead; Le Cooney, Botttille Rd., Acock’s Green, Bir- 
| G. _E. hby Rd. 
t 
| 


‘conn Deny, Allen Rd., Urmston, Manchester; G. 
‘all, Grange, Brighstone, Isle of Wight; Miss 
.ornden,_Bearsted, Maidstone; J. Hopkins, Twyn 
~uare, Usk, Mon.; N. McLaurin, 27 West End Park 
+, Glasgow; H. M. Lovering. 204 Kilburn Lane, 
cueen’s Park, W,; A, Lowe, 45 Gellatly Rd., Nunhead ; 
‘ Marr, 2 ‘white St., Particly Glasgow; J. Mont- 
-imery, 22 Roland Rd., Walthamstow; R. G. Pardoe, 
‘fazlehurst, Basford Park Stoke; «. Ai e, 
Park St, Derby; W. F. Rust, 124 Old Palace Rd., 
Norwich: D. W. Spickernell, 274, Wheaton Rd,, Pokes- 
down, Bournemouth; H. Williams, , Soldiers’ Home, 
Dundalk; Mrs Wise, 7 High-street, Leicester; R. Woods, 
Lisburn Union, Lisburn. 


“CLAPHAM” CONTEST. 

The best answers to the question, ‘* Why is Clapham 
Common ?” were contributed by the following readers, 
to whom the twenty-five penknives have been sent : 

E. Allen, 80 Arundel ., Gt. Yarmouth; C. A. Bell 
24 Nicolson St., Edinburgh; H. J. Bishop, 25 Pollard 
Rd., West Hendon; Brown, 26 .St. Pancras, 
Chichester; Miss M. A. Clancy, 8 Clanricarde. Grdns., 
Hyde Park; 8. J. Cliftor, Prio Grove, Tonbridge; ‘ 3 
F. R. Dawson, 18 Powell St., eckmondwike; A Woods, Lisburn Union, Lisburn. 


Prizes for Overseas Readers. 


and add your name and address, ‘then attach to it a 
postal order forone setueG, and pines i“ an envelone 
4s * . jased , Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta 
This time, instead of a Triplets contest, the new Street, London, “england. You may, if you like, send 
competition takes the form of a Limerick. twa aeeerent saaeeene ce with one Doatel order for a 
Below you will find the first four lines of a | Spo ns. ts owever, you want to send more thas 
: . two, tal order for one shill must be sent for 
Limerick verse.. We leave you to supply the last avaly 40: Limericks "* you nand:, Seach ‘' Limerick ” 
line to the best of your ability. When you have | must be written on ao separate sheet of paper, together 


i ++ | with your mame and address. 
done £0, write out the completed verse an send it 2. Mark your envelope ‘ Colonial No. 3 ” in the top 


Ws are again devoting a competition to Colonial 
readers only. 


to us in accordance with the rules for competitors. left-hand corner. 
The whole of the prize money will be awarded to 3 jy attempts must arrive on or before Monpay, 
Ez . 


the senders of the last lines considered the best by 
the judges, a 
The verse which we wish you to complete is as 
follows : 
A Colonist, Barney O'Hea, 
Was taking a nap ‘neath a tree? 
Eut he woke with a fright, 
Something growled at his right 


4.—The postal orders must be made payable to 
C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and should be crossed “* & Co” 
in the manner shown on page 511. The number of the 
postal order, should also be written on the sheets of 
paper on which you have written your ‘ Limericks.” 
.—The whole amount of prize money received wil} 
be divided amongst the senders of the lines selected 
as the best by the judges. : ee 
6.—Readers living in the British Isles, which includes 
those. living in the Channel Isles and other British 
islands near the British coast, aro not eligible to enter 


Please uote’ that your last line must scan and | ‘7° PR Paitor will accent ibility i 4 
rhyme with the first two lines of the verse. to the Pa cee delivery Mot Oy stomps submit ng 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. . 8.—No correspondence will be entered into in connec- 
1.—When you have thought out a good last line write 
Limerick ” 


out the completed °° on 8 piece of paper, 
Resul f i No. Father Starts Gardening : Ground Seems Frightened. 
. t of Triplets 35. | Miss A. J. Swixoer, 132 Eglinton Road, Plumstead. 
In Triplets No. 33 the amount available for distri-.] pather Starts Gardening : Flowerpot Generally Sufices 
bution was 253 26s. For each of the following a prize ‘JouN GREEN WOO D, 129 King's Road Chelsea . 
of £4 1. has been awarded : Father Starts Gardenin : Goues Frequentl Stroked 
Going to School: Gladdens Tiny Sweethearts. iy. Kempatz, 5 Overton Villas Dorchester ; 
A. Box, 182 Heath:Road, Twickenham. : “ 6 GIFTS OF £11 EACH. . 
Lost Cat Wails: “ Welcoming ” Clarionet Lesson. Beck, P., Rothwell, Norihampton, . 
S. Lang, 29 Station Road, Willesden Junction. Berryman, E., Laburnum House, Cefn Coed, Merthyr 
Lost Cat Wails : Lodger Warranted ‘ Coalhearer.” Tydfil. 
ote Wow, 10 Cobroge Red, Mi od Cate. | Et, Mi Landen Bias Hera 
Father Starts Gardening : iking Fresh Ground. Stewart, W., 14 Carlyle Drive, Crooketon. 
omy ve Perens, 16 Devonshire api —— e. Williams, J ¥ ee st ree Wrexham. 
ather Starts Gardening : Fashionable Gloves “ Soiled. | 444 Gg. K., 97 High Street, Sandown, I. of W. 


R. Arnruurs, 11 Mount Street, Barnsley. d 

Father Starts Gardening : Grazes Foundation Stone. — Mi EB. 37 Macdonald Rovideeshire. . 

we Hassext, 13 Dalston Lane, Dalston Junction. in a Mire. E., 53 Victoria Road, Tue Brook, 
ine = mbli ve i 

ahr See Ca Grumbling Stableman | “iE Pheli, A., Lagloekin, Tayinloan. 
inishes. Ryan, T., Infantry Record ffice, Barracks, Cork. 


A. Rossrts, 12 Albion Street, Castleford. Topeley, 9., 48 Broad Street, Teddington. 


hi 

COMING HOLIDAYS, 1911. | FEBRUARY. MARCH. MAY. Mir inte Wook me 
Good Friday . April i4. 1219 26 | & 12 19 26 2 1422 38] Feb. 17 ... 6-14 
Easter Monday = April 17. % Hi 13 20 27 | M H 13 20 39 1 815 22 29 » «18... 6.56 
Whitsua Monday . June &.|)T 7 '43! 28 |T 9 14 38 28 T 2 9 16 23 30 19. 6.18 
Bank Holiday A 7.|W 1§ 2a 8 15 22 39 W 3 10 19 24 38 1-20... 6.20 
i ° agust 7.) + T4131 1885 o» «2, 6.82 

hristmas‘Day December 25. | F F 5 19 19 26 23 vy 6.2 
Boxing Day . December 26. | S S 61g 20 27 ery eee 


a 


“FIVE” CONTEST. 

Iw the quotation, “ To be or not to be, that is the 
question,” five words were to be retained in their 
proper order, and five others added to make a witty 
sentence. The five safety-razors for the best attem pts 
-have been awarded to the following : 

E. Burdon, 219 Westmorland a. Newcastle-on- 


Tyne; G. A: Hoffmeister, Inland Section, Mount 
Pleasant; W. G. Saxby, 17 Daisy St., St. Andrews Ra a 
Huddersfield; D. W. Spickernell, 271 Wheaton Kd., 
Pokesdown, Bournemouth; L. Ward, 53 Birkhall Rd., 


Catford. 
“CHEESE” CONTEST. 

Lady readers were invited to suggest the best 
methods of using up cheese-rind. Ten pairs of scissors 
have been awarded to the following ladies, whose 
contributions were the best in this contest : 

Miss A, Clancy, 8 Clanricarde Grdns., Hyde Park; 
Mrs, E. Diagel, 43 Stainsby Rd., Limehouse; Miss C. 

arficet, Telephone Exchange, Kildare; Miss L. R. 
Pentillie Cres., Plymouth; Miss B.. Lark- 
worthy, 1 Dale Rd., Piymouth; Mrs, J. Lockley, 22 
Belle Vue Rd., Colchester; Miss R.. McKinnon, 37 
Dalhousie St., Garnethill, Glasgow; Mrs. L. C. Pascall, 
15 Rudman &t., Shawclough, Rochdale: Mrs. Phillips, 


| 48 High Holme Rd., Louth, Lincs; Miss M. Utting, 


a 
This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travel! as a passenger in apy part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. P 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims tn respect 
of each accident—not the first cla im only. 


000 may | INSURANCE, 


£1 
£100 RAILWAY 
£1 00 CYCLING. (For terms see 
£100 AEROPLANE belue? 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAD, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£1,000 each— not fiir one only. £1,000 specially guaranteed 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE cOR- 
PORATION, LIMITED, 336 to 4 Moorgate Street, Loudon, 
E.C., to whom not.ces of claim, under the following conditions, 
must be sent within seven days to the above address. 

will be paid by the above Corporation to the 

~ legal representative ofany person killed by 

¢ | ,0G0 an accident in Great Britain or Ireland to the 
r train in which the deceased was 

travelling as a passenger (including post-office servants in 
railway sorting vans), o, at the time of such accident, 
bad in his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this 
page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or ber, usual signa- 
ture, written m ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, so long as 


the coupes is signed. ° 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the 
legal representative of such person injured, should death resuit 

from such accident within three calendar months thereafter, 
and that notice of the accident be given within three days 
of its occurrence. e 
In the event of a person, not being a railway 

servant on duty, nora suicide, nor engaged iu an 
¥ 1 OG ilegu] act, having the current number of Pearson's 

Weekly on him, or her, at the time of being killed 
by u railway accident in the United K om, although not by 
an accident to any trainin which he, or she, may be travelling as 
@ passenger, the legal re esentative of the deceased will ‘ive 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the cou 
be signed or not, provicé.d notice in every case be given to Ene 
Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEB CorRPoRATION, LimitkD, 
$6 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. 

‘One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represen- 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while 
actually riding a cycle, rovided that deceased at the time of. 
such accident had in hiz, or her, possession, the Insurance 
Coupon on this page, oF the payer in which it is, with his, or 
her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on the space 
provided at the foot, and that death occurred within twenty-four 
hours thereafter, and that notice was given of such accident to 
the said Corporation at above address within three. days of ite 
occurrence. This paper may be left at his, or her, place of 
abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

One Hu: a Pounds will be paid to the legal representa- 
tive of anyoue dying as the direct and sole result o! injuries 
inflicted upon him (or her) within the United Kingdom by a 
falling aeroplane, PROVIDED that death occurs within ¢: . 
four hours from the receipt of the injuries, that he (or she) 
shall prior to the accident have signed this Coupon-Insurance- 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) eha 
not at the time be on the aeroplane nor engaged in aeronautics, 
pnd that notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
witbin three days of its ocourrence. 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, 
and entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to the 
conditions of, the ‘Ocean cident and Guarantee 
Company, Iimited, Act,” 1890. Bisks Nos. 2 and 3, 

The Purchase of thie Pub! ion is admitted to be the pay- 
ment ofa Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the 
Act can be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said 
corporation. No ree can recover on more than one 
Insurance-Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk. 

becribers who have duly a twelvemonth’s sub 
RSON’S WEEKLY in pavence to their 


on, sign cou; OF ca: 
the paper on their person. It is only n cag) vorward 
receipt to the publisher 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and a ce: 
exchange. 


Sh Batse .n.scrsseceeveressanecessnnsneannaseneneaneeenate eH eneneee sees 


Available from 9 a.m. Wedaesday, February 15th, 1911, 
until midoight, Thursday, February 23rd, (518. 
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.. you merely a 


OO ATT TET TR cae 


IoCLAL. INVITATION 


FO YOU: — WRITE 
—— 


for a handsome free: 


book of Li-nola 
book of = —— 


- “designs, with which is sent_sam le * 
iece of the material. This costs - 
ostcard, and the © 


. result’ will give you unbounded 
pleasure. It is the ‘most’ direct 
way we can instantly prove to you 
what Li-nola is like, and we ar¢ 
particularly anxious you should — 

“see these samples now, because 
there is certain to be one room 
in your house you are thinking 
of re-covering, and we know if 
you once sce Li-nola you will 
cover your room with © it. 
Li-nola is not an ordinary floor 
covering; in fact, YOU 
CANNOT SEE IT ON SALE 
IN ANY OTHER SHOP IN. 
-GREAT BRITAIN — NO, 
NOT EVEN IN ANY OTHER 
-PART OF THE WORLD. 


s 


‘HOU can buy it -only 
from Catesbys, 
—. || for it is a patent 
IY floor covering — 
the bordered Cork Lino—and 
we can suit your taste because 
of the variety of our stock. 
Li-nola can be selected to 
match any scheme of decora- 
tion, and the designs are ex- 
clusive. It is without doubt 
the handsomest low-cost -floor 
covering in the whole world, 
and it is specially designed for - 
dining - rooms, sitting - rooms, 
parlours, bedrooms, chambers, 
and offices, and we can suit 
your means because of the low 
cost, our easy terms system of 
payment, or a discount of 2s. 
in the £ for cash, 


Cut this out and 
send in unfastened 
envelope with jd, 
stamp on it. Write 


Pricesot afew sizes of LI-NOLA: | 


‘the Bordered Cork Lino. 


Yds. Yds. 
3 by 3 including £1 0 3°£1 2. 
3 by 3t border 1.3.8 1 6 
“17:0 +110 

111 6 115 

116 0 20 


This is ONE of our Li-nola Patterns. 
Book of Designs shows others, 


your Book 


Name and Address 


BEAUTIFUL BOOK OF 
DESIGNS POST FREE 


in ONLY. 


CATESBYS Liza. 


J Quality . P Quality | 


Please send me, post free, 
of - Coloured 
Designs and Sample of the 
actual material—LI-NOLA. 


‘lB SPEAK of LI-NOLA ~ 


words © 


as handsome; w 
cannot faithfully depict 
its true beauty, that is 
i why. our book of designs 
should be seen. Before writing for 


- these designs and ‘samples, you will 


be asking yourself (as you must con- 
sider a floor covering from the point 
of its fitness for your home in 
a beauty sense), “What style of 
floor covering will make MY house 
look most beautiful for the 
lowest outlay?” | In answer, 
we affirm NO other floor 
covering will please youso well 
as Li-nola. Li-nola is the 
most beautiful floor covering 
your fondest desire ever pic- 
tured. It has a _ soothing 
richness and a good effect that 
helps the furniture to look bet- 
ter and costlier, and brightens 
the room. This enriched result 
gives lasting enjoyment, and 
Li-nola will do this, for it repre- 
sents the study and experiments 
of years and the best colour de- 
signs expert artists can supply. 


[- NOLA is_ not 
merely a_ floor 
covering of re- 
markable beauty; 


no, it has something else to 
make it deserving of your patron- 
age; it is truly a durable sub- 
stance, and embodies more virtues 
than any other floor covering on 
the. market. It is hygienic, it 
removes brutal floor scrubbing 
labour as it requires no scrubbing, 
and it is a floor covering with a 
border so arranged that every 
room from attic. down to base- 
ment can be - advantageously 
covered; and such is its finely- 
made surface that any liquid that 
may be spilt is not absorbed, and 
- can easily be wiped away. Li-nola 
is also adaptable to any room be- 
cause it is not madeinone piece. To 
be made in one piece would make 
Li-nola unwieldy and expensive. 


SEE LI-NOLA AT OUR 
. . EXPENSE. . 


(Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


4 
| 
f 
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